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Tue following note from the Hon. John 
Bigelow explains the character of the 
correspondence from which the letters 
published below are taken, and the manner 
in which they came into our possession: 

“To THE EDITOR OF HouRS AT HOME: 

“ Srr :—At your request I have selected 
the following from a collection of some 
three hundred letters of Charlotte Bronté 
which have been placed in my hands by 
the lady to whom they were addressed— 
Miss E—— N——, of Yorkshire, in England 
—with a view to their publication. Miss 
N-—— was Miss Bronté’s schoolmate at 
Roehead, near Leeds, and the original of 
‘Caroline Helstone’ in Shirley. Their 
correspondence commenced with their sep- 
aration from the school in 1832, when Miss 
Bronté was seventeen years of age, and 
was continued without interruption until 
her death, in 1855. It was, from the be- 
ginning to the end, of the most intimate 
and confidential character, and gives a 
clearer view of Miss Bronté’s inner life 
than can be derived from any other source ; 
for her only other regular correspondent 
did not preserve the letters she received 
from Miss Bronté, 

“Many of the letters to Miss N—— were 
more or less used. by Mrs. Gaskell in her 
Life of Charlotte Bronté, but those which 
are given in these columns, and the others 
which will appear in subsequent numbers 
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of Hours at Homg, have never before 
been in print, J. B.” 


The letters af Charlotte Bronté to her 
dearest friend are not such as she would 
have written to a mere literary ‘acquaint- 
ance; they are a revelation not of her 
mental acquirements, her critical opin- 
ions, but of her womanhood. We see 
little of the Currer Bell who set all Eng- 
land a-gossiping; but we grow to know 
better and love still more warmly that ear- 
nest, suffering, heroic, “ plain country par- 
son’s daughter,” whose existence centred 
in the cheerless rectory at Haworth, The- 
letters presented below show, to ® 
greater extent than those published by 
Mrs, Gaskell, the intensity of Charlotte’s. 
affection for the friend to whom: they 
were written. This is manifest not’ only 
in the body of the correspondence, but im 
the tender closings, many of which Mrs. 
Gaskell has not thought it worth while 
to retain in the letters given in the “ Life.’” 
The quaint, old-womanly, sad tone of the 
earlier letters are touchingly characteris-- 
tic; the absence of mother-love, the loss 
of two of her sisters, the severe discipline- 
of home, and the harsh experiences of 
her first. school-days at Cowan’s Bridge; 
all these had done their work upon a 
nature originally sombre: But of these 
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and other features fuller mention will be 
made elsewhere. 

The following letter seems to have 
been written while Charlotte was still at 
good, kind Miss Wooler’s at Roe Head: 

“May 3ist. 

“Dear E.:—I take advantage of the 
earliest opportunity to thank you for the 
letter you favored me with last week, 
and to apologize for having so long neg- 
lected to write to you; indeed I believe 
this will be the first letter or note I have 
ever addressed to you. I am extremely 
obliged to for her kind invitation, 
and I assure you I should very much 
have liked to hear Mr. ’s lectures on 
Galvanism, as they would doubtless have 
been amusing and instructive. But we 
are often compelled to bend our inclina- 
tion to our duty (as Miss W. observed 
the other day), and since there are so 
many holidays this half year, it would 
have appeared almost unreasonable to 
ask for an extra holiday; besides, we 
should ‘perhaps have got behindhand 
with our lessons ; so that, everything con- 
sidered, it is perhaps as well that circum- 
stances have deprived us of this pleasure. 

“ Believe me to remain 
“ Your affectionate friend.” 


Poor girl, she began very soon to give 
up holideys, and bend inclination to 
duty. She had left school when the 
‘following was written: 

“ HAWORTH, Jan. 13, 1832. 

“Dear E. :—The receipt of your letter 
“gave me an agreeable surprise, for not- 
‘withstanding your faithful promises, you 
rmust excuse me if I say that I had little 
confidence in their fulfilment, knowing 
that when school girls once get home 
they willingly abandon every recollec- 
tion which tends to remind them of 
-school, and indeed they find such an infi- 
nite variety of circumstances to engage 
‘their atteation and employ their leisure 
hours, that they are easily persuaded that 
they have no time to fulfil promises made 
at school; it gawe me great pleasure, 
however, to find that you and Miss 
are exceptions to the general rule. Iam 
sorry to hear that had been ill, like- 
wise Miss had suffered from bad 
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colds, The cholera still seems slowly ad- 
vancing, but let us yet hope, knowing 
that all things are under the guidance of 
a merciful Providence. 

“England has hitherto been highly 
favored, for the disease has neither raged 
with the astounding violence, nor ex- 
tended itself with the frightful rapidity 
which marked its progress in many of the 
continental countries. I was glad to hear 
Mr. was pleased with M.’s draw- 
ings. Tell ber I hope she will derive 
benefit from the perusal of Cobbett’s 
lucubrations, but I beg she will on no 
account burden her memory with pas- 
sages to be repeated for my edification, 
lest I should not fully appreciate either 
her kindness or their merit, since that 
worthy personage and his principles, 
whether private or political, are no great 
favorites of mine. Remember me to : 
give my best love to dear and lit- 
tle Miss Boisterous, and accept the same, 
dearest E., 

“From your affectionate friend.” 


It must have been in particular refer- 
ence to the above letter, that Mrs. 
Gaskell wrote: “In looking over the 
earlier portion [of the correspondence], I 
am struck afresh by the absence of hope, 
which formed such a strong character- 
istic in Charlotte, At an age when girls, 
in general, look forward to an eternal 
duration of such feelings as they or their 
friends entertain, and can therefore see 
no hindrance to the fulfilment of any 
engagements dependent on the future 
state of the affections, she is surprised 
that E. keeps her promise to write. In 
after life, I was painfully impressed with 
the fact that Miss Bronté never dared 
to allow herself to look forward with 
hope; that she had no confidence in 
the future; and I thought, when I heard 
of the sorrowful years she had passed 
through, that it had been this pressure 
of grief which had crushed all buoyancy 
of expectation out of her. But it ap- 
pears from the letters that it must have 
been, so to speak, constitutional; or, 
perhaps, the deep pang of losing her two 
elder sisters combined with a perma- 
nent state of bodily weakness in produc- 
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ing her hopelessness, If her trust in 
God had been less strong, she would 
have given way to unbounded anxiety 
at many a period of her life. As it was, 
we shall see, she made a great and suc- 
cessful effort to leave ‘her times in His 
hands,’” 

The portion of the following enclosed 
in brackets has already been published ; 
and we will indicate by brackets a few 
passages which have appeared in the 
book, and are here given in their proper 
connection :— 


“ Haworrn, July 2ist, °82. 

“My pearest E. :—Your kind and in- 
teresting letter gave me the sincerest 
pleasure. I have been expecting to hear 
from you almost every day since my 
arrival at home, and I at length began 
to despair of receiving the wished. for let- 
ter. You ask me to give you a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which I have 
passed every day since I left school. This 
is soon done, as [an account of one day is 
an account of all, In the mornings, from 
nine o'clock to half-past twelve, I in- 
struct my sisters and draw; then we 
walk till dinner; after dinner I sew till 
tea-time, and after tea I either read, 
write, do a little fancy work, or draw, as 
I please. Thus in one delightful, though 
somewhat monotonous course, my life is 
passed. I have only been out to tea 
twice since I came home; we are ex- 
pecting company this afternoon, and on 
Tuesday next we shall have all the 
female teachers of the Sunday-school to 
tea]. I do hope, my dearest E., that you 
will return to school again for your own 
sake, though for mine, I would rather 
you would remain at home, as we shall 
then have more frequent opportunities of 
correspondence with each other. Should 
your friends decide against your return- 
ing to school, I know you have too 
much good sense and right feeling not 
to strive earnestly for your own im- 
provement. Your natural abilities are 
excellent, and under the direction of a 
judicious and able friend (and I know 
you have many such), you might acquire 
a decided taste for elegant literature and 
even poetry, which indeed is included 
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under that general term. I was very 
much disappointed by your not sending 
the hair; you may be sure, my dearest E,, 
that I would not grudge double postage 
to obtain it, but I must offer the same 
excuse for not sending you any. My 
aunt and sisters desire their love to you; 
remember me kindly to ——, and ac- 
cept all the fondest expressions of genu- 
ine attachment, from 
“ Your real friend. 


“ P. S.—Remember the mutual prom- 
ise we made of a regular correspondence 
with each other. Excuse all faults in 
this wretched scrawl. Give my love to 
the Miss ——, when you see them. Fare- 
well, my dear, dear, dear E.” 


“ HAWORTH, Sept. 5th, 32. 

“ Dearest E.:—I am really very much 
indebted to you for your well-filled and 
very interesting letter. It forms a striking 
contrast to my brief, meagre epistles, but 
I know you will excuse the utter dearth 
of news visible in them when you con- 
sider the situation in which I am placed, 
quite out of the reach of all intelligence 
except what I obtain through the medium 
of the newspapers, and I believe you 
would not find much to interest you in a 
political discussion or a summary of the 
accidents of the week. Papa is sorry to 
hear that his old friend Mr. R. has suf- 
fered from an attack of paralysis: I should 
think his age precludes all hope of his 
ultimate recovery. I am pleased to hear 
you take lessons—I have no doubt 
your improvement will be rapid in those 
two important branches of education. 
Your account of Miss ——’s fit of good 
behavior amuses me exceedingly ; I only 
hope it may be permanent. Hn passant. 
Is —— yet inthe land of the living? If 
she is I wish you would tell her, the first 
time you have an opportunity, that I 
should be glad to receive a letter from 
her. I am sorry that Miss —— has 
turned out to be so different from what 
you thought her; but, my dearest . 
you must never expect perfection in 
this world, and I know you were led to 
imagine that Miss —— was almost fault- 
less. I now come to the latter part of 
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yourletter. I feel greatly obliged to your 
—— and yourself for the very kind invi- 
tation there contained. When I con- 
sulted papa and aunt about it, they both 
said they could not possibly have any 
objection to my accepting it. It is there- 
fore with great pleasure that I am en- 
abled to return an affirmative answer to 
your kind and pressing request. I think, 
dearest E., our friendship is destined 
to form an exception to the general rule 
regarding school friendships; at least, I 
know that absence has not in the least 
abated the sisterly affection which I feel 
towards you. Remember me to ; 
and accept every profession of genuine 
regard which the English tongue affords 


from 
“ Your friend. 


“P. 8. Do not criticise the execrable 
penmanship visible in this letter. Adieu 
pour le présent.” 


Returning from the visit foreshadowed 
in the above, Charlotte wrote the French 
letter given in the biography; but it 
there appears without its affectionate 
farewell words and English postscript : 

Donnez mes plus sincéres 
amitiés 4 ——, et maintenant, ma bien 
aimée, ma précieuse E,, mon amie chére 
et chérit, 

“Croyez-moi de rester a vous pour la vie, 

“P.S. You cannot imagine in what 
haste I have written this. If you do not 
like me to write French letters tell me 
so, and I will desist, but I beg and im- 
plore your reply may be in the universal 
language ; never mind a few mistakes at 
first, the attempt will contribute greatly 
to your improvement. Farewell.” 

** HAWORTH, Jan. ist, °33. 

“ Dear E.:—I believe we agreed tocor- 
respond oncea month, That space of time 
has now elapsed since I received your 
last interesting letter, and I now there- 
fore hasten to reply. Accept my con- 
gratulations on the arrival of the ‘New 
Year,’ every succeeding day of which will, 
I trust, find you wiser and better in the 
true sense of those much used words. 
The first day of January always presents 
to my mind a train of very solemn and 
important reflections, and a question more 
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easily asked than answered frequently 
occurs, viz.: How have I improved the 
past year, and with what good intentions 
do I view the dawn of its successor? 
These, my dearest E., are weighty con- 
siderations which (young as we are) nei- 
ther you nor I can too deeply or too se- 
riously ponder, I am sorry your too 
great diffidence, arising, I think, from the 
want of sufficient confidence in your own 
capabilities, prevented you from writing 
to me in French, as I think the attempt 
would have materially contributed to your 
improvement in that language. You very 
kindly caution me against being tempted 
by the fondness of my sister to consider 
myself of too much importance, and then 
in a parenthesis you beg me not to be 
offended, O! E., do you think I could be 
offended by any good advice you may give 
me? No,I thank you heartily, and love 
you, if possible, better for it. I had a let- 
ter about a fortnight ago from Miss i 
in which she tells me of the birth of Mrs, 
——’s little boy, and likewise tells me you 
had not been at for upwards of a 
month, but does not assign any reason 
for your absence. I hope it does not 
arise from ill health, [I am glad you like 
Kenilworth. It is certainly a splendid 
production, more resembling a romance 
than a novel, and in my opinion one of 
the most interesting works that ever em- 
anated from the great Sir Walter’s pen. 
I was exceedingly amused at the charac- 
teristic and naive manner in which you 
expressed your detestation of Varney’s 
character, so much so indeed that I could 
not forbear laughing aloud when I pe- 
rused that part of your letter; he is cer- 
tainly the personification of consummate 
villainy, and in the delineation of his dark 
and profoundly artful mind Scott exhib- 
its a wonderful knowledge of human na- 
ture as well as surprising skill in embody- 
ing his perceptions so as to enable others 
to become participators in that knowl- 
edge.] Excuse the want of news in this 
very barren epistle, for I really have none 
to communicate. Emily and Annie beg 
to be kindly remembered to you. Give 
my love to , and as it is very late, 
permit me to conclude with the assur- 
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ance of my unchanged, unchanging, and 
unchangeable affection for you, 
“ Adieu dearest E. 
“T am ever yours.” 
“ Haworth, Jane 20th, 88, 

“ Dear E.:—I know you will be very 
angry because I have not written sooner. 
My reason, or rather my motive for this 
apparent neglect was, that I had deter- 
mined not to write until I could ask you 
to pay us your long-promised visit. 
[Aunt thought it would be better to 
defer it until about the middle of sum- 
mer, as the winter and even the spring 
seasons are remarkably cold and bleak 
among the mountains]. Papa now de- 
sires me to present his respects to your 
mother, and say that he should feel 
greatly obliged if she would allow us the 
pleasure of your company for a few 
weeks at Haworth. I will leave it to 
you to fix whatever day may be most 
convenient, but, dear E., let it be an early 
one. I received-a letter from yes- 
terday ; she was in high dudgeon at my 
inattention in not promptly answering 
her last epistle. I, however, sat down 
immediately, and wrote a very humble 
reply, candidly confessing my faults, and 
soliciting forgiveness. I hope it has 
proved successful. Have you suffered 
much from that troublesome, though not 
(I am happy to hear) generally fatal dis- 
ease, the influenza? We have so far 
steered clear of it, but I know not how 
long we may continue to escape. Miss 
—— tells me that has been ele- 
vated to the office of housekeeper; 
doubtless she will fulfil its duties with 
great self-complacency. Do you not 
think Mrs, has made choice of an 
excellent partner for life? Your last 
letter, E., revealed a state of mind which 
seemed to promise much; as I read it I 
could not help wishing that my own 
feelings more nearly resembled yours; 
but unhappily, all the good thoughts that 
enter my mind evaporate almost before I 
have had time to ascertain their exist- 
ence; every right resolution which I form 
is so transient, so fragile, and so easily 
broken that I sometimes fear I shall 
never be what I ought: earnestly hop- 
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ing that this may not be your case, that 
you may continue steadfast till the end, 
“T remain, dearest E., 
“Your ever faithful friend, 
“P. S.. Write soon, and let the an- 
swer be favorable.” 


The answer was favorable, and the 
friend of Charlotte soon won a place in 
the heart of every member of the house- 
hold, 

“ Haworth, Feb. 11th, ‘34. 

“Dear E.:—My letters are scarcely 
worth the postage, and therefore I have 
till now delayed answering your last 
communication; but upwards of two 
months having elapsed since I received 
it, I have at length determiped to take 
up the pen in reply, lest your anger 
should be roused by my apparent negli- 
gence, What a remarkable winter we 
have had! Rain and wind continually, 
but an almost total absence of frost or 
snow. Has general ill health been the 
consequence of wet weather with you 
or not? With us an unusual number of 
deaths have lately taken place. Accord- 
ing to custom, I have no news to com- 
municate; indeed I do not write either 
to retail gossip or to impart solid infor- 
mation; my motives for maintaining our 
mutual correspondence are in the first 
place to get intelligence from you, and 
in the second that we may remind each 
other of our separate existences. With- 
out some such medium of reciprocal con- 
verse, according to the nature of things, 
you, who are surrounded by society and 
friends, would soon forget that such an 
insignificant being as myself ever lived. 
J, however, in the solitude of our wild 
little hill village, think of my only unre- 
lated friend, my dear ci-devant school 
companion, daily, nay, almost hourly, 

“Now, E., don’t you think I have very 
cleverly contrived to make up a letter 
out of nothing? Good-by, dearest; that 
God may bless you is the earnest prayer 
of 

“Your ever faithful friend. 

“Write to me very soon.” 


This year E. made her first visit to 
London. This was almost as great an 
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event to Charlotte as it was to the 
former; for, if not in the body, she went 
with E. in the spirit, and dwelt, in her 
vivid imaginings, upon the wonderful 
sights that her friend was permitted 
actually to gaze upon. She was ex- 
tremely gratified that the fascinations of 
the metropolis did not succeed in win- 
ning her correspondent from so obscure 
a person as herself. 


“ Haworrn, June 19th, °34, 
“.... How many, after having, as 
they thought, discovered the word friend 
in the mental volume, have afterwards 
found they should have read false friend! 
IT have long seen friend in your mind, in 
your words, in your actions; but now, 
distinctly visible, and clearly written in 
characters that cannot be distrusted, I 

discern true friend... . 
“Your true and grateful friend.” 


Charlotte’s sensitive appreciation of 
any little act of kindness, any gift of 
friendship, however trifling, amounted 
sometimes almost to pain. 


“ Haworta, July 4th, °34. 
“Dear E. :—You will be tired of pay- 
ing the postage of letters, but neces- 
sity must plead my excuse for their fre- 
quent recurrence. I must thank you for 
your very handsome present, The bon- 
net is pretty, neat and simple; as like the 
giver as possible. It brought —— with 
her full tomy remembrance, I wish 
I could find some other way to thank 
her for her kindness than words; the 
load of obligation under which you lay 
me is positively overwhelming, and I 

make no return... . 

“ Forever yours,” 

** HAWORTH, Nov. 10th, °34. 
“ Dear E, :—I have been a long while, 
a very long while, without writing to you; 
a letter I received from this morn- 
ing reminded me of my neglect, and made 
me instantly sit down to atone for it if 
possible, She tells me your aunt of —— 
is dead, and that —— is very ill; for the 
lest I am truly sorry, but I trust her 
case is not yet without hope. You 
should however remember that death, 
should it happen, will undoubtedly be 
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great gain to her. Can you give me any 
particulars respecting ? Iam thus 
particular in my inquiries because papa is 
anxious to hear the details of a matter so 
seriously affecting his old friends at : 
and because I cannot myself help feeling 
interested in a misfortune which must fall 
heavily on some of my late schoolfellows, 
. . . I will conclude with the expression 
of my sincere and earnest attachment for, 
E., your own dear self. 
“ CuaRLoTTe Bronté. 


“Pray write soon; forgive mistakes, 
erasures, bad writing, &c. Farewell.” 
“ HAWORTH, Jan. 12th, 85. 
“ Dearest E,:—I thought it better not 
to answer your very kind letter too soon, 
lest I should (in the present fully occupied 
state of your time) appear intrusive. I 
am happy to inform you papa has given 
me permission to accept the invitation it 
conveyed, and ere long I hope once more 
to have the pleasure of seeing almost the 
only and certainly the dearest friend I 
possess (out of our own family). I leave 
it to you to fix the time, only requesting 
you not to appoint too early a day ; let it 
be a fortnight or three weeks, at least, 
from the date of the present letter. I am 
greatly obliged to you for your kind offer 
of meeting me at , but papa thinks 
that such a plan would involve uncer- 
tainty and be productive of trouble to 
you. He recommends that I should go 
direct in a gig from Haworth at the time 
you shall determine, or if that day should 
prove unfavorable, the first subsequent 
fine one. Such an arrangement would 
leave us both free, and if it meets with 
your approbation, would perhaps be the 
best we could finally resolve upon, Ex- 
cuse the brevity of this epistle, dear E., 
for I am in a great hurry, and we shall, I 
trust, soom see each other face to face, 
which will be better than a hundred 
letters. Give my respectful love to ‘ 
accept the kind remembrances of our 
family, and believe me in particular to be 
“ Your firm and faithful friend. 
“P.S. You ask me to stay a month 
when I come, but as I do not wish to tire 
you with my company, and as, besides, 
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papa and aunt both think a fortnight 
amply sufficient, I shall not exceed that 
period, 

“ Farewell, dearest, dearest E.” 


The visit was paid; one of the few 
really bright spots—we may be sure—in 
Charlotte's life of gloom. 

“*HawortTa, March 13th, °35. 

“Dear E.:—I suppose by this time you 
will be expecting to hear from me. You 
did not fix any precise period at which I 
should write, so I hope you will not be 
very angry on the score of delay, &c. 
Well, here I am, as completely separated 
from you as if a hundred instead of seven- 
teen miles intervened between us. I can 
neither hear you, nor see you, nor feel 
you; you are become a mere thought, an 
unsubstantial impression in the memory, 
which, however, is unhappily incapable 
of erasure. My journey home was rather 
melancholy, and would have been very 
much so but for the presence and conver- 
sation of my worthy companion, I found 
K. a very intelligent man, and really not 
unlike Cato (you will understand the 
allusion), He told me the adventures of 
his sailor’s life, his shipwreck, and the 
hurricane he had witnessed in the West 
Indies, with a much better flow of lan- 
guage than many of far greater preten- 
sions are master of. I thought he appeared 
a little dismayed by the wildness of the 
country around Haworth ; and I imagine 
he has carried back a pretty report of it. 
He was very inquisitive, and asked several 
questions respecting the names of places, 
directions of roads, &c., which I could not 
answer. [What do you think of the course 
politics are taking? I make this inquiry 
because I now think you have a whole- 
some interest in the matter ; formerly you 
did not care greatly about it. B., you see, 
is triumphant. Wretch! I am a hearty 
hater, and if there is any one I thor- 
oughly abhor it is that man. But the op- 
position is divided. Red-hots and luke- 
warms: and the Duke (par-excellence the 
Duke) and Sir Robert Peel show no signs 
ofinsecurity, though they have been twice 
beat; so “courage, mon amie!” Heaven 
defend the right! as the old chevaliers 
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used to say, before they joined battle.] 
Now E., laugh heartily at all this rhodo- 
montade, but you have brought it upon 
yourself. Don’t you remember telling me 
to write such letters to you as I write 
to ? Here'saspecimen! Give my 
best and sincere love to Every 
soul in this house unites with me in best 
wishes to yourself, 
“T am, dear E., thy friend 
‘“* CHARLOTTE,” 


Charlotte’s interest in politics began in 
early . childhood—its intensity at this 
time is amusingly apparent in the follow- 
ing :— 

* HAWORTH, May 8th, °35. 

“Dearest E.:—Judging by the date 
of your letter, precisely one month 
and four days intervened between the 
period in which it was written and that 
which brought it to my hands, I re- 
ceived it last Monday, and till that time 
it continued to lie snugly enclosed in the 
umbrella at Bradford, our carrier having 
neglected to call for it. Poor Mr. ; 
who was only ill when you wrote, is 
now dead and buried; he had a troubled 
sojourn in, , but undoubtedly he has 
now found rest in Heaven. 

“The election! The election! Thatery 
has rung among our lonely hills like the 
blast of a trumpet. How has it roused the 
populous neighborhood of- ? Under 
what banner have your ranged 
themselves ?—the Blue or the Yellow? 
Use your influence with them, entreat 
them, if it be necessary, on your knees, to 
stand by their cowntry and religion in 
this day of danger. Oh! I wish the 
whole West Riding of our noble York- 
shire would feel the necessity of exer- 
tion. Oh! how I wish Stuart Wortley, 
the son of the most patriotic patrician 
Yorkshire owns, would be elected the 
representative of his native province, 
Lord Morpeth was at Haworth last 
week, Isaw him. My opinion of his 
Lordship is recorded in a letter I wrote 
yesterday to ——, so I will not trouble 
you with it here. Give my regards, ten- 
der and true, to , and believe me, my 
own dear E., that I remain 

“ Yours with true affection. 
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“PS. Aunt and my sisters beg their 
kindest love to you,” 


It was not till seventeen years had 
elapsed that she wrote to this same E.: 
[I am amused at the interest you take 
in politics. Don’t expect to arouse me; 
to me, all ministries and all oppositions 
seem to be pretty much alike.”] (The 
Life, by Mrs. Gaskell, vol. ii., p. 203 ) 

In 1835 the plans of the family were 
all shaped so as to forward the desire of 
Branwell (the talented, but misled and 
wretched brother) to become a pupil at 
the Royal Academy, London. This it 
was that induced Charlotte to return as 
ateacher to Miss Wooler’s, her sister 
Emily accompanying her there as a 
scholar. Emily's health soon failed, and 
at the end of three months she was sent 
home. Until Charlotte’s health gave 
way, her life at Roe Head is said to have 
been ahappy one, for “she sincerely loved 
and respected the former schoolmistress, 
to whom she was now become both com- 
panion and friend.” 

This without date : 

“.... If I like people, it is my na- 
ture to tell them so, and I am not afraid 
of offering incense to your vanity. It is 
from religion you derive your chief 
charm, and may its influence always pre- 
serve you as pure, as unassuming, and as 
benevolent in thought and deed as you 
are now. What am I compared to you? 
I feel my own utter worthlessness when 
I make the comparison, Iam a very 
coarse, commonplace wretch | ” 

“Last Saturday afternoon, being in 
one of my sentimental humors, I sat 
down to write to you such a letter as I 
ought to have written to none but . 
To-day, when glancing it over, it occurred 
to me that *s calm eye would look 
at this with scorn; so I determined to 
concoct some production more fit for the 
inspection of common sense, I will not 
tell you all I think and feel about 
you, E, I will preserve unbroken that 
reserve which alone enables me to main- 
tain a decent character for judgment. 
But fer that I should long ago have been 
set down by all who knew me as a 
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Frenchified fool, [You have been very 
kind to me of late, and gentle, and you 
have spared me those litile sallies of 
ridicule, which, owing to my miserable 
and wretched touchiness of character, 
used formerly to make me wince, as if 
I had been touched with a hot iron; 
things that nobody else cares for, enter- 
ed into my mind and rankled there like 
venom. I know these feelings are 
absurd, and therefore I try to hide them, 
but they only sting the deeper for con- 
cealment.] I’m an idiot! I was informed 
that your wasatchurch Sunday. Of 
course I did not see him, though I guessed 
his presence because I heard his cough. 
My short-sightedness makes my ears 
very acute. I laughed most heartily at 
the graphic details given by ——, and so 
would you, if you had been with me, E. 
I wish I could live with you always; I 
begin to cling to you more fondly than 
ever I did. If we had but a cottage and 
a competency of our own, I do think we 
might live and love on till death, with- 
out being dependent on any third person 
for happiness. 
“ Farewell, my own dear E.” 


“ My Dear E, :—Every day during the 
last fortnight I have been expecting to 
hear from you, but seeing that no intelli- 
gence arrives, I begin to get a little anx- 
ious. When will youcome? But three 
weeks now remain of the holidays, and 
you seem resolved to defer your visit 
nearly till the last. I hope no whim has 
got into your head which makes you con- 
sider your presence indispensable at 
home. I do think they could do without 
you for a little while, and above all, and 
sincerely, E., I hope no little touch of 
anger is still lingering in your mind. 
Write to me very soon and dispel my 
uncertainty, or I shall get impatient, al- 
most irritable. When I was at 
whom do you think I saw? —— and 
her sister were at the vicarage when I 
arrived, They were wondrously gra- 
cious ; almost enthusiastic in her 
professions of friendship. She is taller, 
thinner, paler, and more delicate-looking 
than she used to be: very pretty still, 
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very lady-like and polished, but spoilt— 
utterly spoilt by the most hideous affec- 
tation. I wish she would copy her sis- 
ter, who is indeed an example that affa- 
ble, unaffected manners and a sweet dis- 
position may fascinate powerfully without 
the aid of beauty. 
“ Yours truly.” 

Yet she would not apply this to her- 
self; although her plain features had a 
wondrous power of attraction, she cvon- 
sidered herself unpleasantly homely, and 
some little gift that E. sent her about 
this time gave her “something like pain, 
because it was too handsome for her.” 

“ |... . I heard you bad been ill. 
Are you happier? Try to reconcile your 
mind to circumstances, and exert the 
quiet fortitude of which I know you are 
not destitute. Your absence leaves a 
sort of vacancy in my feelings which 
nothing has yet offered of sufficient in- 
terest to supply. I do not forget ten 
o'clock, I remember it every night, and 
if a sincere petition for your welfare will 
do you any good you wiil be benefited. 
I know the Bible says, ‘The prayer of 
the righteous availeth much,’ and I am 
not righteous, nevertheless I believe God 
despises no supplication that is uttered in 
sincerity. Give my most affectionate 
love to , and a kiss to your little fa- 
vorite, whom I never saw, but whom I 
almost love for your sake. My own dear 
E., good-by. I can write no more, for 
I am called to a less pleasant avocation., 
Do return before winter. I don’t know 
how I shall get over the next half year 
without the hope of seeing you. Write 
soon a long, long letter, Excuse my 
scrawl,” 

“ Oct. 2d, °36. 
. ... It gives me sincere pleasure, 
my dear E., to learn that you have at 
last found a few associates of congenial 
minds, I cannot conceive a life more 
dreary than that passed amidst sights, 
sounds, and companions all alien to the 
nature within us, From the tenor of 
your letter it seems your mind remains 
fixed as it ever was, in no wise dazzled 
by novelty or warped by example. I 
am thankful for it, I could not help 
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smiling at the paragraphs which related 
to ; there was in them a touch of 
genuine unworldly simplicity. E., de- 
pend upon it, all people have their dark 
side ; though some possess the power of 
throwing a veil over the defects, a close 
acquaintance slowly removes the screen, 
and one by one the blots appear, till at 
length we sometimes see the pattern of 
perfection all slurred over with blots that 
even partial affection cannot efface. 

“T hope my next communication with 
you will be face to face, and not as 
through a letter, darkly. Commending 
you to the care of One above us all, I 
remain still, my dear E., 

“ Your friend.” 

Her friend, about this time, wrote sev- 
eral very serious letters to Charlotte, 
which called forth the confession of her 
own religious experiences, tinged with a 
melancholy, and almost despair, which, 
as Mrs. Gaskell remarks, remind us pain- 
fully of poor Cowper. The letter that 
follows can hardly be read without tears: 


“My notes to you, E., are written in 
a hurry. I am now snatching an oppor- 
tunity. Mr. J is here, and by his 
means this will be transmitted to you. I 
do not blame you for not coming to see 
me, for I am sure you have been pre- 
vented by sufficient reasons; but I do 
long to see you, and I hope I shall be 
gratified, momentarily at least, ere long. 
Next Friday, if all be well, I shall go to 
On Sunday I shall at least catch 
a glimpse of you. Week after week I 
have lived in the expectation of your 
coming. Week after week I have been 
disappointed. I have not regretted what 
I said in my note to you; the confession 
was wrung from me by sympathy and 
kindness, such as I can never be suffi- 
ciently thankful for. I feel in a strange 
state of mind—still gloomy, but not des- 
pairing. I keep trying to do right— 
checking wrong feelings, repressing wrong 
thoughts, but still every instant I find 
myself going astray. I have a constant 
tendency to scorn people who are far 
better than I am; a horror at the idea 
of becoming one of a certain sect ——; 
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a dread lest, if I made the slightest pro- 
fession, I should sink at once into Phari- 
saism,—merge wholly into the rank of 
the self-righteous. In writing at this 
moment I feel an irksome disgust at the 
idea of using a single phrase that sounds 
like religious cant. I abhor myself; I 
despise myself. If the doctrine of Calvin 
be true, I am already an outcast. You 
cannot imagine how rebellious and in- 
tractable all my feelings are. When I 
begin to study on the subject, I almost 
grow blasphemous, atheistical in my sen- 
timents. Don’t desert me; don’t be hor- 
rified at me. You know whatI am. I 
wish I could see you, my darling. I have 
lavished the warmest affections of a very 
hot, tenacious heart upon you. If you 
grow cold itis over. Love to . 


“My Dear E.:—You will excuse a 
very brief and meagre answer to your 
kind note, when I tell you that at the 
moment it reached me, and that just now 
whilst I am scribbling a reply, the whole 
house is in the bustle of packing and 
preparation, for on this day we all go 
home. 

“Your palliation of my defects is kind 
and charitable, but I dare not trust its 
truth; few would regard them with so 
lenient an eye as you do. Your conso- 
latory admonitions are kind, and when I 
can read them over in quietness and 
alone I trust I shall derive comfort from 
them; but just now, in the unsettled, 
excited state of mind which I now feel, 
I cannot enter into the pure, scriptural 
spirit which they breathe. It would be 
wrong of me to continue the subject; 
my thoughts are absorbed and distracted 
by otherideas. Youdonotmention your 
visit to Haworth, Have you spoken of 
it to the family? Have they agreed to 
let you come? But I will write when 
I get home. Ever since last Friday I 
have been as busy as I could be in finish- 
ing up the half- year’s lessons, which con- 
cluded with a terrible fag in geograph- 
ical problems (think of explaining that to 
Misses —— and ——-), and subsequently 
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in mending Miss 's clothes. I am 
very sorry to hear that poor —— is again 
ill; give my. love to her, . . Miss is 
calling for me—something about my pro- 
tégée’s nightcaps. Good by. 

“We shall meet again ere many days, 
I trust.” 

“T am sure, E., you will conclude that 
I have taken a final leave of my senses, 
to forget to send your bag, when I had it 
hanging before my eyes in the dressing- 
room for a whole week; I stood for ten 
minutes considering before I sent the 
bag off. I felt sure I had something else 
to intrust to him besides the books, but 
I could not recollect what it was. [These 
aberrations of memory warn me pretty 
intelligibly that I am getting past my 
prime, . .]” 

Strange that Mrs. Gaskell should have 
omitted from the letter of Feb. 20th, 
1837, its final significant sentences. 
Charlotte writes that on the Sunday just 
past she took up her Bible in a gloomy 
frame of mind, As she began to read [a 
sweet, placid sensation stole over her, 
like those that she remembered used to 
visit her when she was a little child, and, 
on Sunday evenings in summer, stood by 
the open window reading the life of a 
certain French nobleman who attained a 
purer and higher degree of sanctity than 
has been known since the days of the 
early martyrs.] 

“T thought of my own E.; I wished 
she had been near me, that I might have 
told her how happy I was, how bright 
and glorious the pages of God's holy 
word seemed tome, Butthe ‘foretaste’ 
passed away, and earth and sin returned.” 

The letters which will appear in sub- 
sequent numbers are full of sympathy 
with E. in her afflictions, and abound in 
friendly counsel and consolation ; a strik- 
ing picture of Charlotte’s miserable ex- 
istence as a governess is presented, and 
her views concerning society are very 
freely and characteristically set forth, as 
well as her opinion of those who “took 
exceptions” to Jane Eyre, 
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Garibaldi’s Novella. 


GARIBALDI’S NOVELLA. 


Many satiated novel-readers, glancing 
over The Rule of the Monk, and finding 
no well-conceived plot, no graduated 
and artistic development of events and 
character, will throw the book aside as 
devoid of interest; but those familiar 
with the author’s personal claims, cogni- 
zant of his remarkable opportunities, and 
aware of the absolute consistency and 
disinterestedness of his patriotic aims 
and faith, will turn to such a deliberate 
record of his experience and sentiments 
with avidity. In choosing the popular 
vehicle of romantic fiction to state and 
illustrate his course and justify his aspi- 
rations, Garibaldi acted on an habitual 
principle, viz., as a man of the people; 
trusting to the remarkable facts of his 
story—to the patriotic inspiration of his 
pen—to reach the hearts of that class of 
readers he desired chiefly to interest and 
influence. A personal memoir, a formal 
history, might have received more atten- 
tion from scholars and publicists; but 
sketches of scenes identified with Italian 
regeneration, with individuals promi- 
nent therein, and the eloquent appeal 
and protest of baffled heroism and faith 
interspersed with such a memorial, would 
serve a better purpose, reach a larger au- 
dience, Moreover, Garibaldi was equip- 
ped for the experiment by virtue of a 
style concise, clear, and emphatic; and 
it is to be regretted that his novel will 
be read in the original by so few of that 
Anglo-Saxon race, who, by natural in- 
stincts, are best fitted to appreciate true 
manhood and liberal convictions, The 
earnest simplicity, the calm vigor of 
Garibaldi’s Italian is quite lost in the 
translation. We miss a certain brave 
sincerity which seems to exhale from his 
native tongue—a certain dignity and 
pathos native to the beautiful language 
when uttered from the depths of an 
honest soul, 

There is little or no plan in the ar- 
rangement of the work; it is desultory 
in form and fragmentary in execution; 
but scenes are painted, characters dis- 
criminated, and incidents described with 


graphic and gracious fidelity; all drawn 
from observation; while the cause of his 
country —its sacredness, its champion- 
ship and its betrayal—is enforced and 
illustrated with indignant veracity. 
Written to solace his imprisonment at 
Varignano, the novella of the baffled 
champion of Italy is chiefly reminiscent ; 
the characters he delineates are types of 
Italian patriots, drawn from intimate 
knowledge and association, or of des- 
potic libertines and treacherous bigots 
whose warfare and wiles he has con- 
fronted; and each vivid episode of con- 
spiracy, conflict, exile, and adventure 
forms a genuine chapter of his personal 
history. Orazio, Attilio, Muzio, Silvio, 
Clelia, Irene, and the English Julia are 
no imaginary personages; and those well 
acquainted with Garibaldi's career easily 
pierce the thin veil of fiction and re- 
cognize the individuals portrayed. Gas- 
paro is the ideal brigand—the hero and 
the patriot made lawless and an outcast 
by oppression; but, like many of the 
Greek mountaineers— survivors of the 
revolution that set their country free— 
more brave than cruel, more generous 
than mercenary, and capable of becoming 
the most efficient of citizen-soldiers, 
Another significant feature of this 
casual tale is its revelation of private 
wrongs. Ecclesiastical libertinism, priest- 
ly fraud, conventual tortures, are ex- 
posed with authentic details; the base 
system of espionage, the unscrupulous 
persecution, the blasphemous abuse of 
the religious instincts of humanity prac- 
tised at Rome, are brought to light 
through a candid narrative of facts, 
Nor is such an exposé superfluous or 
unreasonable. The machinery of papal 
despotism is so artfully used that the 
foreign sojourners in the Eternal City are 
often as ignorant of the outrages perpe- 
trated there against humanity as those 
who dwell on the other side of the sea, 
Not only to enlighten, but to enlist 
Christian sympathy, and to justify his 
own crusade against the temporal power 
o” the Latin Church, Garibaldi relates 
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these appalling facts, so disgraceful not 
only to Italian nationality, but to modern 
civilization. 

He takes us to the Colosseum at mid- 
night, or through the Catacombs by day, 
to the Baths of Caracalla, into a Cardi- 
nal’s palace, or an isolated hut of the 
Campagna,—to the ruined castle, the 
wild forest, the sea-shore tower, or the 
rocky island, and there exhibits all that 
is noble in fortitude, holy in faith, brave 
in endurance, pathetic in martyrdom, 
that we may know and feel, with him 
and for him, in loyalty and sacrifice for 
his country. There is little skill or arti- 
fice in his authorship; but there is naive 
candor, an antique chivalry, far more 
attractive. Incidentally the purity and 
elevation of his nature assert themselves 
whenever he expatiates on love and life, 
on marriage and citizenship, on honor 
and disinterestedness; while much that 
has perplexed the distant observer in the 
political state of Venice and Rome is 
made clear by a raconteur who deals so 
frankly and fairly with history and ex- 
perience. Indeed, to a student of char- 
acter and a lover of freedom, the value 
and interest of this unpretending little 
romance is that it indicates the man of 
the people; it makes us realize how con- 
sistent has been his patriotism, how true 
his aims, how noble his forbearance! 
Inevitably he speaks of himself and of 
the more recent events of his remarkable 
life; but he does this with modesty, 
sometimes under the name of “the Re- 
cluse,” and at others of “the General.” 
Those disposed to blame him for reck- 
lessness in the attempt on Rome in 1866, 
will perceive that the logic of events was 
not so opposed to success as the Euro- 
pean press of the time suggested; 
equally rash was thought his descent 
upon Sicily; and yet, when successful, 
triumph instead of reproach was lavishly 
awarded him by these same oracles of 
public opinion; the fact is, that mighty 
agent checked then and there the inter- 
vention of the so-called ‘‘ great powers;” 
the world knew and condemned the 
Bourbon rule, and Garibaldi overthrew 
it, sustained by popular sympathy. He 
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might naturally confide in like moral 
support in taking the initiative to secure 
to Italy her only unannexed region, and 
that degraded and devastated by super- 
stition and tyranny. If the liberal jour- 
nals of England, France, and the United 
States are to be regarded as a criterion, 
the time had come to abolish medizval 
vassalage and bigot rule; but the French 
Emperor sent his soldiers to drive off the 
Italian patriots from their native soil; 
the Roman citizens, partly through trea- 
chery and partly by restrictive measures, 
were prevented from co-operating with 
the Garibaldians, and the new Italian 
government, from deference to their 
Gallic ally and fears for their kingdom's 
safety, interposed with military force,— 
and so the patriots were slain, dispersed, 
and imprisoned; and the failure of the 
expedition was attributed, not to its 
real causes, but to the want of judgment, 
to the presumption of the intrepid leader, 
In his “plain, unvarnished tale,” Gari- 
baldi completely justifies his hopes; and 
proves that treason and pusillanimity had 
quite as much to do with the fatal result 
as any visionary confidence of his own. 
He was thwarted by French rifles in 
league with priestly subterfuge. His 
programme was national; he had already 
proved that intrepidity and justice could 
conquer in a fair field; he believed his 
countrymen had at last become thor- 
oughly convinced that the only way to 
establish Italian nationality is to cut 
loose from the foreigner and ecclesias- 
tical rule; he was mistaken, or rather 
premature; the government he had 
helped to institute called in the one 
foe, and recognized the authority of the 
other, 

It may be assumed as an established 
historical and moral fact, that when, in a 
great national crisis, a leader appears, 
whether statesman or soldier, whose 
purity as a patriot, probity as a man, and 
disinterestedness as a citizen are recog- 
nized, the measure of fealty he inspires 
will be in exact proportion to existent 
civic virtue. Garibaldi’s deepest chagrin 
arose from the want of pluck and in- 
sight on the part of the “moderates;” the 
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want of unanimity among the people; 
the compromising spirit of the govern- 
ment. What Italy needs, what she is 
entitled to, he, in common with all in- 
telligent patriots and liberal publicists, 
had long proclaimed, and in so doing 
found instant response from all friends 
of liberty and justice. In his farewell 
letter to the English people, years before 
the last discomfiture, he says :— 

‘To the English people I have nothing 
to recall which they do not know. They 
know what Italy desires. Italy has made 
up her mind to exist; she has the right to 
do so, and, if any should doubt, suffice, I 
would add, that she already exists in fact, 
and that nothing will prevent her complet- 
ing herself. Italy desires but to break the 
yokes of the two adverse Powers that op- 
press her, and—let the world hear it—she 
can never rest until she shall have accom- 
plished this aim, which is for her a ques- 
tion of life or death.” 


In 1861 Cavour declared in the Italian 
Parliament that it was desirable that 
“Europe should become aware that the 
necessity of having Rome for our capital 
is recognized and proclaimed by the 
whole nation.” It was the sad experi- 
ence of the hero whose sword gave the 
two Sicilies to the Kingdom of Italy, and 
who, for a brief space, was the free and 
faithful Triumvir of the Seven Hills, to 
realize, as he plaintively says, in this his 
Romance of Captivity, “how tyranny 
alters the noblest beings and emasculates 
them.” Is it strange that, baffled and 
betrayed, he foolishly attempted to brave 
the Premier, and chafed at being guarded 
like a felon in his island home? Well 
has an independent American journal ex- 
plained and justified his refusal to re- 
ceive one of ouf travelling countrymen at 
this era of his “hope deferred” and iso- 
lated inactivity :— 

‘¢ There was in the first place the indis- 
creet and indelicate way in which the 
State Department, by making him known 
to the world as one of the paid secret 
agents of our government during the civil 
war, furnished his enemies an opportunity 
to indulge in the foulest slanders at his 
expense. Then, again, there is the fact 
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that our government has not given him 
the proper satisfaction for the outrageous 
conduct of the American consul at Rome 
during his last movement against that 
fortress of superstition by removing the 
offender. Moreover, the general is, no 
doubt, aware that the officers of the prin- 
cipal American squadron in Europe, after 
hobnobbing with the liberals in Florence, 
Genoa, and Naples, went from the latter 
city all the way to Rome to render homage 
to his mortal enemy, the Pope. And last, 
though not least, he cannot be ignorant of 
the disgusting eagerness with which not a 
few of the same Americans that cheered, 
hugged, and kissed him last fall at Flor- 
ence, subsequently sought an opportunity 
at the public audiences in the Vatican for 
bowing their knees to the ‘ monster of in- 
iquity,’ as he calls the successor of St. 
Peter.”* 


What can be more true and candid 
than the relation of her Champion to the 
government of Italy, as defined in a let- 
ter written by Garibaldi from Caprera, 
Dec. 24th, 1868 :— 


‘Tf ever a circumstance was calculated 
to embarrass me, it is certainly my re- 
election as a member for Gallura. I 
find myself placed between the affection- 
ate sympathies which I have for the peo- 
ple, who are dear to me, and whom I 
would serve at the cost of my life, and the 
repugnance to approach a government 
which might be called ‘the negation of 
God,’ as an eminent Englishman called the 
government of Naples in 1860. Old repub- 
licans in principle and in practice, my 
friends and I accepted the monarchy in 
good faith, and we asked of it only to 
ameliorate the condition of the unhappy 
people, to maintain its dignity intact to- 
wards the powerful of the earth and the 
vampire which has oppressed us for ages. 
But what have we obtained from that gov- 
ernment? Judge for yourselves. By my 
nature tolerant, I do not like to utter bit- 
ter words, and verily I should have re- 
spected any government whatever which 
did good; but does the government which 
now rules over Italy do good? My parlia- 
mentary friends, among whom is the illus- 
trious Cuiroli, have thoroughly filled my 
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place, and defended as they ought the in- 
terests of this noble province. But what 
is to be expected from a government 
which only knows how to commit exac- 
tions, to waste the substance of the peo- 
ple, and become the agent of a foreign 
power? And, if truth is to be respected, 
must it not be said that the conduct of 
this government in connection with the 
events of the last Roman campaign was a 
course of treachery ?” 

The abeyance of industrial pursuits, the 
excess of taxation, the lack of a high mo- 
rale in the court, and of civic aspirations in 
the people, and, above all, the singular 
absence of true and capable statesmen, 
are causes for the postponement of that 
wise and earnest self-assertion whereby 
Napoleon's intervention and papal per- 
sistency in temporal rule are indefinitely 
prolonged. Therefore consistent protest, 
unswerving practical adherence to the 
claims and cause of nationality, however 
isolated and even rash, has an incalculable 
moral influence—is noble as an example, 
and prophetic as a precedent. It is on 
this account that we attach a significance 
and interest to Garibaldi’s literary ven- 
ture as an artless but sincere record of his 
motives, his aims, his treatment, and his 
convictions, It isa fresh, and, considering 
its source, an impressive testimony to the 
essential antagonism between politics, in 
the present meaning of the term, and 
patriotism, We, as a people, have had 
this vital distinction brought home to our 
hearts by a devastating war; although 
even now the perverse enemies of the 
Union talk of the difference which has 
been settled by such an enormous sacrifice 
of life and treasure as political ; that term 
is only applicable to conflicts of opinion 
within the State; when such contests are 
between traitors and citizens, it is a ques- 
tion of patriotism only. And thus the 
most unselfish, honest, patient, and suc- 
cessful champion of Italy regards the in- 
terests of his country ; the Emperor and 
the Pope are the enemies of her integrity, 
her progress, and her freedom ; therefore 
he justifies himself in his opposition to the 
“ moderates ” and the royal policy. His 
own record is pure and bright: and in 
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the following inadequate but sincere tri- 
bute, written in 1860, we still recognize 
and re-affirm his historical portrait :— 


Another champion now 
Lifts his unsullied brow, 
Whose wisdom chastens the intrepid eyes ; 
And with fraterna] mien, 
And confidence serene, 
And dauntless valor, tyranny defies ! 


His firm Ligurian mould, 

Warm, trustful, frank, and bold, 
With years of peace and peril on the deep ; 
Nerved arm and chartered brain, 

Battle and faith to gain, 
And from their thrones the recreant princes 
sweep. 


And when his prowess found 
At home no vantage-ground, 
He sought afar the struggling free to aid; 
And trained his legions there, 
To wait, achieve, and bear, 
Until the signal came for Italy’s crusade. 


Then, like a star he rose, 
Portentous to her foes, 
Whose rallying beams electric courage 
spread ; 
And when Novara’s day 
Had ended in dismay, 
In triumph unto Rome the patriots led. 


Oft from her ancient gate, 
Oblivious of fate, 
His eager cohorts, when the bugles call, 
Rush on the cannon flame, 
And victory proclaim, 
As, at their bayonets’ gleam, the gunners 
fall ! 


When triple hosts surround 
That liberated ground, 
And Freedom's hopes in wanton treachery 
fade : a 
With what heroic pride, 
His loved one at his side, 
Rides forth the Chief unconquered though 
betrayed ! 


Hunted, proscribed, bereft, 
With naught but Honor left, 

A wanderer—noble in his lowly toil ; 
He watched with passive might, 
Prompt to renew the fight, 

And lead the van upon his native soil. 
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Down from their rocky scalps, 
His hunters of the Alps 
Rush, like a torrent, at the onset’s peal ; 
And Como’s sdirri run, 
Varese’s day is won, 
Imperial squadrons fly their charging steel ! 


Lo! on a summer day, 
Around Marsala’s bay, 
Uprose his war-cry through the welkin 
clear ; 
Sicilia’s outraged isle 
Is kindled by his smile, 
And rallies to the strife with GARTBALDI 
near | 


How shrunk the craven horde, 
As flashed his waving sword, 
And onward with his gallant band he sped ! 
Women their jewels flung, 
Children around him clung, 
But royal myrmidons in terror fled! 


From vine and cactus hedge, 
From orange-grove and sedge, 
The dews of May exhaled their fragrant 
breath ; 
Old Etna smoke-wreaths cast 
Upon the rising blast, 
That heralded her sons to liberty or death ! 


Palermo’s golden shell 
Echoed her tyrant’s knell, 
In the freed captive’s shout, the people’s 
cheer ; 


Sa 
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And saw her champion kneel, 
Upon his cheek to feel 
A dying comrade’s sacrificial tear ! 


Across the Faro’s tide 
His braves at midnight glide, 
And Freedom’s watch-fires light Calabria’s 
shore : 
Swift his victorious way, 
Salerno ends the fray, 
Parthenope is reached—the struggle o’er. 


For Liberty’s pure flame, 
Shrined in a crystal name, 
Such peaceful triumphs to his country 
brings ; 
Wins love that discords heal, 
From brothers’ steadfast zeal, 
And fleets and armies from apostate kings. 


His deeds afresh shall crown 
Volturno with renown, 

Where stood the despot’s hirelings at bay; 
And fiercely braved his might, 
In long and valiant fight, 

Where HANNIBAL of yore led War’s array. 


No retinue attends, 
Nor pomp allurement lends, 
The patriot’s mission and the victor’s 
palm; 
But the resistless grace 
Of manhood’s pristine race, 
Benignant, simple, valorous, and calm | 


SETH BOYDEN, 


On the 31st of March last, about the 
hour of noon, died Seth Boyden, aged 82 
years. The scene of the occurrence was 
in a plain, but comfortable Jersey farm- 
house, near a “ four corners” called Mid- 
dleville, some five miles west of Newark. 
It is my pleasant task to tell why this 
event—common to all—should be com- 
memorated, and a singularly quiet and 
unobtrusive life be honored with some 
record of its achievements, When I 
first knew Seth Boyden he was a very 
old man, As I entered the gate I saw 
the traditional Jersey style of house, with 
wide clapboards painted white, and the 
usual green shutters made of plank. To 
the rear, extending down a well-kept 


garden, were long rows of peculiarly 
shaped grape-trellises, laden with the 
young fruit of unknown hybrids, Near 
them were a host of wonderfully thrifty 
strawberry plants, and among these 
stooped a most singular figure of a man 
who had once been tall, but was now 
bowed with age, though still strong in 
appearance, 

On this bright summer morning he 
was bare-footed, bare-headed, and clad 
in a remarkable suit of fustian, a sort of 
“overall” in a single garment, fitting 
closely to his ample person, and tied be- 
hind with strings at the mysterious open- 
ing where he must have crawled in, I 
thought involuntarily of Du Chailln’s 
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prompt answer to my question whether 
he had any specimens of the gorilla with 
him,—* Am I not here myself?” Above 
this queer costume towered a square- 

~ built, massive, Jeonine head, with thick 
gray hair, and kindly blue eyes—faded 
by age—looking out from beneath shaggy 
brows; but I noticed most a rough, home- 
ly, weather-beaten face, singularly de- 
void of the outlines of care or affliction, 
but marked and scored by the heavy 
impress of thought and tireless research. 
There was not a suggestion of a soured 
life or a disappointed ambition. The 
whole expression was one of quiet con- 
tent, mingled, as I learned to know 
afterwards, with a humorous wonder 
that he had accomplished so little of what 
he thought should be the purpose of a 
life. 

Yet his was a life which had been as 
useful as it was unique and unrewarded. 
He was astudent of unexampled patience, 
but of things and not of books. He was 
an inventor of highest merit in the use- 
ful arts, and never cared for anything he 
had once completed. With a thousand 
opportunities for wealth, he was always 
poor in purse and rich in inner conscious- 
ness, He was born at Foxboro, Mass., 
on the 17th of November, 1788, had an 
ordinary 18th century common-school 
education, and married Miss Abigail 
Sherman in 1809, with whom he lived 
affectionately until her death in 1868, 
He had children, and they reverenced 
him. So much for the shell of his life; 
its kernel is of higher interest. 

His mechanical and artistic genius had 
first fruit at the age of 18, when he 
painted a miniature of himself on ivory. 
Farmer’s boy as he was, the drawing is 
excellent, and the colors are as bright to- 
day as when first laid on. Not only the 
quaint dress of the period, with its high 
coat collar and voluminous “ choker,” is 
there, but also the boy face of the old 
man. It must have been a likeness in 
its time. Itis the most natural event of 
a New England farm-boy’s life that he 
should develop something of mechanical 
talent and be more or less a jack-of-all- 
trades. Boyden’s first grand discovery 
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was made about the time of the portrait. 
He stumbled upon the fact that a piece 
of cast-iron which had been long em- 
bedded in the hot brickwork of a fur- 
nace had become annealed and could be 
worked upon an anvil, and from that, 
twenty years afterward, he developed 
the common malleable iron now so ex- 
tensively used in hinges, butts, door- 
latches, and saddlery hardware. 

Soon after his marriage he proved his 
reverence for New England institutions 
in the traditional way,—by leaving them, 
—and in 1815 he made his appearance in 
Newark, N. J. As his biographer and 
friend, I ought to know what was Seth 
Boyden’s trade, but I confess that I do not, 
and before the patient peruser of this 
sketch gets through with it he will be as 
much in the dark as myself; but in 1815 
he was the inventor and proprietor of 
the first machine for splitting leather. It 
was originally designed only to dress 
down the inequalities of the flesh side, 
but was subsequently so perfected that 
several layers can now be split from a 
single hide. Its latest development is 
in the “ wood-paper ” machine, by which 
a layer of wood is cut so thin, and in 
such broad sheets, that it is used as wall- 
paper without further process of manu- 
facture. Boyden ought to have made 
himself rich on that machine, but it was 
his peculiarity to care nothing for the 
inanimate children of his brain after they 
were once able to run alone, Late in 
life he secured, or another did for him, 
an important patent on an improvement 
of another machine, but that is the orly 
instance in which he troubled himself 
about the gains to be gathered from an 
invention. 

In 1816 he turned out, I might say 
kicked out, of his shop a machine for cut- 
ting brads, greatly reducing their cost. 
Next we hear of him as a silver-plater, 
but he was also more or less of a saddler 
all the time, and began to puzzle himself 
about the new French patent leather. 
Without any knowledge of the process 
by which its brilliant lustre is produced, 
he set to work to imitate it, and in 1819 
was able to make it as good as the best 
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imported article. But here there was a 
lion in the path, for he lacked both the 
money and the credit to buy two sides 
of leather. A Newark friend helped 
him, and two weeks afterward, when the 
result was achieved, Boyden had unlim- 
ited credit in the “Swamp.” For sev- 
eral years he only used the patent leather 
in his own shop, but in 1822 began its 
manufacture as an article of merchandise. 
But it has always been a free trade in 
Newark, where it is now one of the 
largest manufacturing interests in the city 
of its origin, which Boyden, more than 
any other, has made the Birmingham of 
America, 

When steam-power came into general 
use, Boyden began the manufacture of 
engines. The Morris and Essex Railroad 
had one great difficulty in a grade of 140 
feet to the mile from the crossing of the 
Passaic to the top of Quarry Hill, which 
it was proposed to overcome by a sta- 
tionary engine and the use of traction. 
The locomotive engine of that day worked 
its driving rod inside the wheels, the axle 
of the driving-wheels being armed avith 
a crank, to which the power was applied. 
It involved the highest possible friction, 
the greatest waste of power, and the 
most danger of accident. Boyden sub- 
stituted a straight axle and put the driv- 
ing rods outside of the machine, using the 
wheels themselves as the crank. No 
other improvement in the locomotive en- 
gine has been of such priceless value. It 
solved the problem of high grades, and 
needed only the obvious subsequent ad- 
ditions of cam motion and great weight 
of machine, which have since conquered 
inclines then deemed insurmountable ex- 
cept by traction worked by stationary 
power. His first engine, the “ Orange,” 
drawing the first train, passed the hill 
easily, and is still in use on the road for 
making up freight trains, Soon after this 
he invented—as did others simultaneous- 
ly—the “cut-off,” without which no 
steam-engine is now constructed. It 
was one of those coincidences so com- 
mon in the arts, arising from the evident 
need of some apparatus to control the 


force and volume of the jet of steam as 
/ Vou. XL—8 
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it enters the cylinder, and it was natural 
that two or three minds should address 
themselves to a remedy at the same 
moment, 

Boyden’s most valuable and most orig- 
inal invention was malleable iron, which 
he made, first, July 4th, 1826. I have 
mentioned above the early suggestion 
which occurred tohim. The idea was to 
produce a cheap article of iron, which, 
while it could be cast from a furnace, 
would still have enough of softness and 
fibre to bear ordinary strains and concus- 
sions, so as to take the place of the ex- 
pensive hand-worked wrought-iron, then 
used exclusively for most of carpenters’ 
and saddlery hardware. This he accom- 
plished by a process of baking cast-iron 
until it became annealed. It is not pud- 
dling, but a very different process, per- 
manently changing the crystalline form 
of the iron, so that it loses its brittleness 
but may yet be cast in a mould. The 
process required a continuous heat for 
nine days. 

Boyden produced the first daguerreo- 
type made in this country. It was a. 
mere act of imitative art, for he followed 
an account of the process which he saw 
in a translation from the French. But 
this little incident brought him into asso- 
ciation with Prof. Morse, who came from 
Paris about that time, fully equipped 
with the apparatus for the novel sun-pic- 
ture, and subsequently, when Morse was 
engaged in overcoming the mechanical 
difficulties in the construction of the tele- 
graphic instrument,—the theory was al- 
ready perfected,—Boyden was of much 
service to him in the way of advice and 
handiwork. Not long after thishe made 
the acquaintance of Prof. Henry, who 
was attracted by the plain, rough, and 
original nature, and Boyden was wont 
to say that he learned from Morse and 
Henry mostly how much time he had 
wasted in painfully, and by slow experi- 
ment, working out problems which 
“ book-knowledge ” had already solved. 
But perhaps if he had been a better edu- 
cated man he would have drowned his 
inventive genius in the pursuit of abstract 
science, 
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During this active and restless period 
of Boyden’s life, he engaged in all man- 
ner of mechanics. Grinding the lenses 
himself, he built a good telescope, which 
was always at the service of any clever 
Newark school-boy. One of his magni- 
fying mirrors is especially large and fine. 
Zine ore was abundant in New Jersey, 
and Boyden taught the manufacturers 
how to reduce it to “spelter,” a great 
boon to them. This was imitative in- 
veation, of course, and so was that of 
Russia sheet-iron, one of the profound 
secrets of the arts. He made as good 
and highly-surfaced an iron as the im- 
ported article, but at a cost too great to 
permit its manufacture here. No good 
machine, in a wonderfully inventive com- 
munity, escaped his attention, and among 
these was the Burr hat-body forming 
machine, a miracle of skill in itself. 
Upon this he patented an improvement. 
All else that he had done had been 
thrown loose to the world, and he had 
been too busy to think of patent-rights 
or the money they might yield. Of a 
dozen improvements on a machine which 
was worth and has made a dozen for- 
tunes, Boyden’s was the only one that 
stood the test of a trial in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, although one 
or two others were bought off without 
going to trial, as was Boyden’s, but 
only after he had secured a decision in 
his favor. This was his only patent. He 
had built up the fortunes of hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of men; had visibly 
compelled the rapid growth of a city; but 
he was an old man, had never been rich, 
had sometimes been embarrassed, but had 
never been poor in spirit. His dreamy 
mind—he was an amiable, but taciturn 
man—lived for itself, and in his home 
there was no seeking for style or fashion, 
or evidence of wealth. In its calm shel- 
ter he lived in happy revery. I have 
never known another man whose success 
and happiness lay so entirely within 
himself, and yet was so gloriously un- 
selfish. His life needs no pity and few 
regrets. 

He was no blind follower of any man, 
no matter how much he might honor 


him, In my last talk with him, when 
the strong old frame was within the 
stronger grasp of death, his first question 
was: “Have you changed your mind 
about that electrical theory yet?” Now 
the electrical theory is this: Boyden, 
after talks with Henry and Morse, in 
which their familiar technicalities were 
a hopeless mystery to him, grew puz- 
zled and doubtful as to how, in the ordi- 
nary phenomena of thunder-storms, the 
lightning could all go one way,—from the 
clouds to the earth. Where was the 
circuit? How was the cloud to be the 
positive pole, always discharging itself, 
and always remaining positive? He 
went at it in his own old way and ex- 
perimented. Planting a lightning-rod 
with long roots in the earth, he attached 
an electrometer, and found that during 
storms the current was as often from the 
earth to the clouds as vice versd, There 
was the fact, and he was an honest ob- 
server, and from it he deduced the idea 
that lightning-rods should be constructed 
with a view to an upward as well asa 
downward current, and that houses are 
as often “struck” from the cellar as 
from the sky. This position he fortified 
by many incidents of strokes where the 
material affected was thrown upward and 
outward, and not downward, so that the 
force seems to have been applied from 
below. 

The pleasantest trait of all in Boyden’s 
life was his intimate familiarity with na- 
ture. Let us plunge in medias res, He 
said to me, two years ago, that he could 
make a strawberry as large as a pine- 
apple, and preserve the flavor, but it 
would take twenty years. Absurd as 
the proposition seems, I can justify it. I 
have myself raised strawberries weighing 
more than an ounce each, of sweetest and 
richest flavor and color; oblate spheroids 
in form, each made three handsome slices 
on the plate, and each slice was two 
inches in diameter. Boyden did better. 
He, and others, have made them weigh 
an ounce and a half, A neighbor of mine, 
an amateur only, sold just one hundred 
berries last summer for $10—ten cents 
each. Another sold five quarts at two 
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dollars a quart, and that in the height of 
the season, when they were ten cents a 
basket in the market. That done, why 
put any limit on their possibilities? But 
let us look a little into the inner life of 
this queer “dickering” with nature. 
Boyden’s strawberries,—those which he 
invented,—are the “ Green Prolific,” the 
celebrated “ Agriculturist,” the very good 
“ Boyden’s No, 20,” and the magnificent 
“ Boyden’s No. 30,” the latter the king 
of all small fruits. How was it done? 
Given a large-fruited sour berry and a 
small-fruited sweet one. These were 
carefully hybridized, and so on and on, 
producing new varieties. One of them 
seems to be worth saving, and a seedling 
is the result. But the strawberry is an 
annual plant, and that implies that its 
seeds must pass through a winter,—a slow 
and uncertain process, Boyden gave his 
fine specimen a forty-eight hours’ winter 
in a freezing mixture; then planted its 
seeds, and got his plants the same season, 
But, that accomplished, it may turn out 
that the plants are either all staminates 
or all pistillates, and so barren in yield. 
That is the case with the berry at once 
best and largest, the glorious “30.” It 
is a scanty bearer. But if you plant it 
either in alternate rows or alternate 
plants with the “Green Prolific,” you 
achieve the double success of large yield 
and splendid specimens of fruit. Imagine 
this strange match-making intrigue with 
Nature, this getting up a social neighbor- 
hood of plants, this marrying and giving 
in marriage, and you may have some idea 
of the “loves of the flowers.” 

But, as in other matters in Boyden’s 
life, little lucre came of all this intermed- 
dling with Nature. The “Agriculturist ” 
paid fairly, but that was because the 
journal after which it was named was 
honorable, and even generous. I doubt 
whether he ever sold any of che even 
finer varieties, the “Green Prolific” and 
the 30.” All his neighbors have them, 
and they are to be had for the asking in 
that paradise of strawberries, the little 
village of Irvington, N. J. There was no 
business element whatever in Boyden’s 
character. 
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I have told something of what the man 
has done, His was a life obscured by 
lack of early education, yet glorified by 
many triumphs over difficulties; in this 
utilitarian age he must be conceded rank 
as a benefactor; in any time he might 
claim high place as an original genius. 
But in himself, in his moral nature, he 
was only a gentle, loving, quiet and con- 
tented soul, Never was his hand raised 
against the right, or his voice against the 
dignity of his fellow-man. Not submis- 
sive to tyranny, capable of enthusiasm, 
he had no quarrels, few grievances, not 
one revenge, His life was independent 
in the sense that it was self-contained. 
His wants were few and simple; his life 
had few shadows. Some follies relieved 
its calm. Once he went to Florida to 
settle there, as if he could live so far 
away from machine-shops. Once he 
went to California—in 1849—as if he 
cared about gold. He was a capital 
“prospecter,” had a keen scent for where 
the buried treasure lay, but left somebody 
else to do the digging. 

Through all his more than four-score 
years he had his own way, and was never 
troubled by conventionalities. Loved by 
those who were nearest him, reverenced 
by men of sense, careless in money mat- 
ters, yet frugal in expense and temperate 
in habit, his heavy, bended, plainly-clad 
form passed half unnoticed through the 
streets, or sat in the street-car with 
introspective eyes, or with the face bent 
down upon the upholding hands, uncon- 
sciously absorbed in his continuous prob- 
lem—‘ What next?” Among all inven- 
tors, George Stephenson was nearest like 
him. Ericcson, Watt, Fulton, Morse, 
Field, and the rest wanted something 
more than fact; they cared for fortune 
and fame, and demanded full recognition 
of their honest claims. That was the one 
idea that never occurred to Boyden, 
During his last years he had a salary of 
six hundred dollars per annum, and was 
cheerfully content. 

To complete this cyclopsdic character 
let us add one trait—that of poetic 
thought. During the war of the rebel- 
lion he was intensely patriotic, thongh 
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very quiet and undemonstrative. When 
a regiment in which his son had served 
returned to Newark, he was moved to 
make a speech, which he found no oppor- 
tunity to deliver, not because all would 
not have been glad to hear the good old 
man, but because, unlike his inventions, 
he kept his speech to himself. Next day he 
published it, and in it was this one warm, 
golden sentence, in which trite meta- 
phors find new and happy expression :— 
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“Though your ranks are thinned, and 
your comrades are cold as the earth in 
which they repose, and silent as the green 
sods that cover them, yet their memory is 
warm in our breast and vocal as a festival, 
and as enduring as the monument that 
soars toward Heaven, where their spirits 
rest,” 


And “ vocal as a festival ”—how quaint! 
—be the memory of Seth Boyden! 


a 


INTIMATIONS. 


Waar glory then! W 


hat darkness now ! 


A glimpse, a thrill, and it is flown. 


I reach, I grasp, but 
With empty arms and 


stand alone, 
upward brow. 


Ye may not see, O weary eyes! 
The band of angels, swift and bright, 
That pass, but cannot wake your sight, 
Down trooping from the crowded skies, 


O heavy ears! 


Ye may not hear 


The strains that pass my conscious soul, 
And seek, but find no earthly goal, 
Far falling from another sphere. 


Ah! soul of mine! A 
Thy sluggish senses 
That stand between 


h! soul of mine! 
are but bars 
thee and the stars, 


And shut thee from the world divine, 


For something sweeter far than sound, 
And something finer than the light 
Comes through the discord and the night, 
And penetrates, or wraps thee round. 


Nay, God is here, coul 
All things of beauty 


dst thou but see; 
are of Him; 


And heaven, that holds the cherubim, 
As lovingly embraces thee! 


If thou hast apprehended well 
The tender glory of a flower, 
Which moved thee, by some subtile power 


Whose source and swa 


y thou couldst not tell; 


If thou hast kindled to the sweep 
Of stormy clouds across the sky, 
Or gazed with tranced and tearful eye, 


And swelling breast, u 


pon the deep; 
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If thou hast felt the throb and thrill 


Of early day and happy birds, 
While peace, that drowned thy chosen words, 
Has flowed from thee in glad good-will, 


Then hast thou drunk the heavenly dew; 
Then have thy feet in rapture trod 
The pathway of a thought of God; 

And death can show thee nothing new. 


For heaven and beauty are the same,— 
Of God the all-informing thought, 
To sweet, supreme expression wrought, 
And syllabled by sound and flame. 


The light that beams from childhood’s eyes, 
The charm that dwells in summer woods, 
The holy influence that broods 

O’er all things under twilight skies,— 


The music of the simple notes 
That rise from happy human homes, 
The joy in life of all that roams 
Upon the earth, and all that floats, 


Proclaim that heaven's sweet providence 
Enwraps the homely earth in whole, 
And finds the secret of the soul 

Through channels subtler than the sense. 


O soul of mine! 


Throw wide thy door ; 


And cleanse thy paths from doubt and sin* 
And the bright flood shall enter in, 


Tae Italian correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, writing from Rome, predicts 
not only the failure of the @cumenical 
Council to reinstate Papal supremacy in 
the Eternal City, but ultimate and not 
distant freedom to the estates of the 
church, when “the old metropolis, once 
again capital of an empire, shall receive 
back, among other works of art of which 
she has been despoiled, the bronze horses 
of Lysippus.” There may, or may not, be 
an element of truth in the prediction, 
Time will show. It is a curious fact, 
however, that from the time of Constan- 
tine there has been among the citizens 
of Rome, through all the intermixture of 
races and change of language, a popular 


And give thee heaven forevermore | 


THE BRONZE HORSES OF LYSIPPUS. 


impression, embodied in a homely adage, 
that these old works of Corinthian art 
will return. 

The bronze horses stand upon the 
portico of St. Mark, in Venice. There is 
not much in the Queen of the Adriatic 
that would tempt the traveller to return. 
There is no intelligent enterprise among 
its citizens. Noble families, whose blood 
runs blue from sources hundreds of years 
back, are remediless paupers. Four hun- 
dred years of commercial decay have 
crumbled its warehouses. It has none of 
the classical antiquity of Rome. And yet 
these four horses one always wishes to 
see again. Itmay be that the absence of 
clattering hoofs and noisy wheels—for 
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there is neither carriage nor steed in 
Venice—has something to do with this, 
but in themselves these works of art are 
beyond doubt the most interesting speci- 
mens of antiquity in Europe, Unlike 
other works of the old sculptors, they 
have never been mutilated nor lost. They 
are the only authentic works of the great 
sculptor of Sicyon. It has been their 
destiny for more than two thousand 
years to be yoked to the car of conquer- 
ors. They have travelled from east to 
west, and west to east, as the sun of em- 
pire rose or set. The spell would now 
seem to be broken, since, though the 
glory of Venice has waned, they still look 
over the waves of the Adriatic; but it is 
by no means unlikely that they may yet 
become a part of the treasures of the 
Vatican. 

The four bronze horses were made by 
Lysippus for Alexander the Great. They 
were completed during the decadence of 
the power of the world’s conqueror, in 
the year 325 before Christ. One of the 
classic temples of Corinth first received 
them. In that home of intellect and 
elegance, whose atmosphere poets have 
described as mingling the scent of the 
myrtle with the breath of immortal song, 
these models of Grecian art commanded 
admiration for long series of years, Brt 
when Rome planted its giant roots in the 
soil of Greece, art decayed. Every suc- 
cessive conqueror bore away his trophies. 
Mummius, 146 z.c., destroyed Corinth. 
The spoils from the city loaded ninescore 
vessels, For thirteen successive weeks 
the streets of Rome groaned under loaded 
wains of sculptured marble. Though the 
sun of Roman greatness had passed its 
zenith, it nevertheless lighted up a rich- 
ness of art never before possessed by the 
Eternal City, The bronze horses, inclu- 
ded among the Corinthian spoils, were 
carried in triumph amid applauding 
crowds and raised to adorn the front of 
the Temple of Peace, 

For five generations these chefs d'awvre 
of Greek genius were objects of never- 
tiring admiration to the citizens of Rome. 
Of all Eastern treasures that adorned the 
city, they were most highly prized. 
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But their century and a half on the banks 
of the Tiber was a period of national 
decay. Constantine had founded hiscity, 
The waters of the Bosphorus were more 
sunny than those of the Mediterranean, 
A complete separation was made between 
the eastern and western empires. The 
new surpassed the old, In less than a 
century Constantinople disputed with 
Rome itself the pre-eminence of riches 
and population, 

As old Rome had spoiled Greece of 
its treasures, so Constantinople spoiled 
Rome. The art accumulations of the 
patricians were shipped for the Golden 
Horn. Oriental spoils that adorned the 
capitol ; statues, vases, and shields of 
gold with which ostentatious piety had 
endowed the Temple of the Sun; altars 
and shrines, monuments and arches, 
columns and mouldings, the bequests for 
a thousand years of pride and conquest, 
were yielded to the great rival. For 
eleven years the spoliage went on. 
Freights of marble enriched commerce to 
the East. The wealth of ages moved 
from the west to the orient. And at 
last, by the edict of the Emperor, the 
bronze horses, that for 150 years had 
challenged the admiration of the world, 
were carefully lowered from the front of 
the Temple of Peace and sent to be en- 
shrined upon a Christian cathedral on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, 

It was in the year of our Lord 301 that 
the: bronze horses left Rome. In Con- 
stantinople they were received with great 
rejoicings. On the day they were landed 
the Preetorian Guards kept the ports, 
and when two months later they were 
borne by elephants through the streets, 
and raised to the spacious platform pre- 
pared for their reception, patrician deco- 
ration vied with imperial purple to make 
it the most gorgeous of holidays. 

To the events of the nine hundred 
years during which the Horses of Lysip- 
pus adorned the great oriental capital, 
there can hardly here be even allusion 
made. Modern history calls those cen- 
turies the dark ages. In material pro- 
gress they may have been so. But in 
them occurred events that made modern 
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Europe what it is. Of these the Bronze 
Horses, enshrined amid marble palaces 
and gorgeous temples of an indolent and 
voluptuous people, were mute witnesses 
for nearly one-half the Christian era, 

Meanwhile, when both Roman and 
Greek empires, from barbarian pressure 
without and corruption within, were 
crumbling to decay, a star arose from 
the waves of the Adriatic and climbed 
towards the ascendant. Venice was 
founded in a.p, 451. Its history during 
the middle ages is familiar to readers, 
Venetian vessels became carriers of the 
world, Venetian merchants monopolized 
commerce by sea. The products of 
every country in Asia were brought into 
Europe by Venetian mariners. From 
the farthest Orient the City of the Sea 
sought its gains. Infamous trade in 
slaves, both white and black — costly 
stuffs, rich jewelry, and perfumes from 
Byzantium—salt, made in the lagoons 
and shipped to every market — carriage 
of innumerable pilgrims to and from the 
Holy Land, and sacred bones, memori- 
als of saints and precious relics ran- 
sacked out of Palestine—became sources 
of incalculable profit to the keen mis- 
tress of the Adriatic. She turned the 
Crusades to account. Her workmen in 
precious metals became famous through- 
out Europe. Stuffs of gold tissue from 
her looms were the fashion of every 
court. Venetian candles in chandeliers 
of Venetian glass lighted the palaces of 
the civilized world, In fact the monopoly 
of universal trade was in the keeping of 
Venice. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, Alexis, Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, being deposed by a rebellious 
faction, the young Alexis, his son, in- 
vited the Venetians to assist in restoring 
his father, They obeyed the summons, 
Venetian ships of war, conveying mate- 
rials and men, entered the Golden Horn. 
Siege was laid to the city. After a sne- 
cession of battles by sea and land the 
Venetians were victors, and the great 
city of the East capitulated. In the year 
1203 triumphal galleys of Venice bore 
back again to Italy the Bronze Horses 
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of Lysippus, and these passive slaves of 
victory illustrated the Church of St. 
Mark. 

During the six centuries that followed, 
the Mistress of the Sea suffered changes. 
The tide of wealth which poured into 
her warehouses from every quarter of the 
world sapped the foundations of her pros- 
perity. With luxuries were imported 
vices from the debauched Orient. Cor- 
ruption succeeded to enterprise, and idle- 
ness to hardy industry. The decadence 
of the city dates from the time of the 
victory of the Genoese, in 1352. Then 
came the discovery of the passage to In- 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope, in 1497. 
From this deadly blow to her monopoly 
of trade Venice never recovered. Until 
the wars of the French Republic, at the 
end of the last century, she dragged on- 
ward a declining existence. 

In 1797 commenced the fifth change- 
ful chapter in the history of our Grecian 
horses. Napoleon, amidst his dreams 
of universal empire, had an eye for art. 
The spoliation of every capital in Europe 
to adorn the Louvre was not irksome to 
the conqueror. Churches, museums, 
and palaces were plundered to gratify 
the vanity of Parisians. Raphael's ideal 
beauty, and Titian’s colors ; Paul Potter's 
sole masterpiece, and Gerard Donw’s 
portraits; the Apollo Belvidere and 
Medicean Venus shared the same fate. 
The young hero was told of the bold out- 
lines of the Horses of Lysippus, and they 
were not spared. Five years longer 
would have completed their sixth cen- 
tury in Venice, when they were lowered 
from the portico of St. Mark, and sent 
by ships to crown the triumphal arch in 
the Place du Carrousel at Paris. 

For eighteen years Venice mourned 
the loss of her most dearly cherished 
works of art. Then came that impres- 
sive chapter of modern history,—the fall 
of Napoleon,—the pages of which we 
need not open here. The plundered 
nations were allowed to reclaim their 
treasures of art, and in 1815 the Bronze 
Horses of Lysippus were restored to 
their old resting-place on the Church of 
St. Mark. 
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In the chronicles of these remarkable 
works of ancient art we count six epochs, 
—that of the one hundred and eighty 
years at Corinth, the four hundred and 
fifty at Rome, nine hundred at Constan- 
tinople, five hundred and ninety odd at 
Venice, eighteen at Paris, and five-and- 
fifty since their return to Venice. Will 
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they stay there? When Italy shall 
again be one empire—the clutch of the 
Austrian wrenched from the throat of 
Venetia, and Rome once more the capi- 
tal of a great nation—will decayed and 
enfeebled Venice retain those early tro- 
phies of old Imperial Rome? 


SS 


HERO. 


BY GEORGIANA M. ORAIK, AUTHOR OF “MILDRED,” “LOST AND WON,” ETO. 


(Continued from page 26.) 


CHAPTER XI. 

You know that Hero did not die at this 
time, or I should not be writing her story 
now. She was so near to dying from 
pure weakness for a day or two that they 
almost gave up hopes; once for a few hours 
she even lay all but unconscious, mechan- 
ically swallowing the wine that from 
time to time they put to her lips, but 
knowing no longer what hands were 
ministering to her, nor what hearts break- 
ing by her side. But yet she did not 
die. After that extreme exhaustion she 
returned to life, slowly, indeed, and with 
many a pain—but she returned, and a 
day dawned at last when the two to whom 
she was dearest bent over their regain- 
ed treasure in an agony of tenderness— 
a passion of gratitude too great for words. 
“ Thank God for life!” the girl too said 
to herself. She had opened her eyes 
again upon a world that was not passing 
from her; she saw the glad faces round 
her with a happy heart. ‘I wanted to 
live too; I did not want you to have to 
cry forme. Ah! thank God for life !” she 
said again. 

It was February, and a February that 
was like spring. They used to gather 
violets for her, and fill her room with the 
scent of them. The people who cared 
for her began to bring her or send her 
flowers. Frederick Lincoln sent flowers 
to her amongst the rest, but she looked 
on his first gift of this sort when it was 
brought to her with a little curl of the 
lip. ‘Captain Lincoln is very civil,” she 


merely said, and when the flowers were 
put in water on the table that stood by 
her bedside she pushed them back, a lit- 
tle out of sight. During her illness Hero 
had asked about many people, and had 
sent messages to some, but she had asked 
very little indeed about Captain Lincoln. 

The weeks of her slow convalescence 
were very happy weeks. Amongst those 
she lived with Hero Trevelyan had the 
power always to make herself the centre 
around which everything else grouped 
itself, so that the household had seemed 
to fall to pieces when she had been re- 
moved out of her accustomed place. The 
illness of no other amongst them could 
have made the same change that hers 
did, or could so have appeared to take 
the soul out of things, Now it was as if 
life had come back to them all—as if the 
sun that had suffered eclipse had begun 
to shine again. 

“T wonder if I shall see her before I 
go away,” Captain Lincoln had begun to 
think to himself. He had to join his 
regiment by the middle of the month, 
and already the second week of it had 
begun. To him too it was curious how 
much of a change Hero’s illness had 
made—to how large an extent, when he 
could not see her any longer, the light of 
the house had been gone. He had tried 
to account to himself for this by saying 
that it was in Hero’s nature to make 
herself so prominent that her absence 
could not but be felt—that you were 
forced to miss her when she was gone, 
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quite independent of liking or disliking, 
as you would be forced to miss the sun 
out of heaven were it to cease shining, 
though you should love stars and moon 
better than it. He said this to himself, 
and it was true in part, but yet, as he half 
knew, it did not explain the fact that he 
had daily felt the want of her—that his 
mind had been full of her—that the 
thought of her death had been terrible to 
him—that the news of her escape from 
death had made him feel, on the day he 
heard it, as if the earth laughed and 
sang. 

Nor did it explain the intense desire 
he felt to see her, if it should be only for 
five minutes, before he went away. Only 
he said to himself that this at least need- 
ed no explanation, for had he not to ask 
her to forgive him for the last words 
that he had spoken to her ?—the harsh 
words that during her illness he had re- 
peuted of having spoken a hundred times, 
and that she might probably have for- 
gotten, but yet that he felt as if he could 
not bear to go away until he had unsaid, 

“Do you think that they will let me 
shake hands with her before I go?” he 
said one day abruptly to her brother. 

And then, a day or two afterwards, he 
put the same question to Mrs, Trevelyan. 

“Will you let me see her before I go? ” 
he said. “I know she has not seen any 
one yet, but I should be so sorry to go 
away without saying good-by to her. 
I wish you would tell her that, and ask 
her if she would shake hands with me.” 

“T dare say it would not do her any 
harm to see you for a few minutes,” Mrs. 
Trevelyan answered, “I will see what 
Dr. Holland says toit, and then, if he does 
not object, I will ask her.” 

And the next day, accordingly, Dr. 
Holland having raised no objections, she 
delivered his message to Hero, 

“My dear, would you like to see 
Captain Lincoln before he goes?” she 
said. ° “ He wants to see you, and he 
goes on Thursday, you know, and it 
seems very doubtful when he may be 
back again. He asked me to tell you 
that he should like very much to see you 
before he went” 
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Hero had been lying contentedly in 
her placid weakness, passively letting life 
steal back upon her, but the half-closed 
lips opened when Mrs, Trevelyan made 
this speech, and a momentary spark of 
the old fire came into them, 

“ And why should I see Frederick Lin- 
coln before I see anybody else?” she 
asked, a little quickly. 

“ Only because he is going away, my 
darling. But you shall not see him if you 
would rather not. Idid not give him any 
promise, I simply told him I would see 
how you felt,” Mrs, Trevelyan answered, 
soothingly. 

And then there was a little pause, 
which after a minute or two, however, 
Hero broke by what seemed rather an ir- 
relevant remark. 

“Fred hurts me, Grandmamma,” she 
said, 

“He does—what, my dear?” 
Trevelyan hesitatingly inquired. 

“He hurtsme. He hurt me the last 
time that I saw him, and he knew that 
he did it—and he didn’t care, It is a 
way he has.” 

“Oh, my dear, I can’t think that he 
meant to hurt you,” Mrs, Trevelyan said 
gently. 

“ But if he hurt me just because he did 
not care whether he did it or not?” 
And the girl looked up with the flash in 
her eyes again, ‘“Grandmamma, Fred- 
erick Lincoln is a very good man, after 
his fashion,” she said, after a moment's 
silence, a little bitterly; “but it is a 
fashion that does not suit me. He is.no 
more like Dudley or Randal Percival 
than if he did not belong tothem. They 
are so gentle, and courteous, and gener- 
ous; and Fred—whatever his virtues 
may be—Fred is uncharitable, and nar- 
row, andhard. He doesn’t suit me; he 
makes me angry; he hurts me, Grand- 
mamma,” 

“Then, my dear, I am sure: you shall 
not be asked to see him,” Mrs. Trevelyan 
said soothingly, and she began to stroke 
Hero’s hair in a tender way that Hero 
herself, very likely, felt she did not de- 
serve, for after a few moments’ silence 
she put up her hand and arrested the 
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wandering fingers, and looked into Mrs, 
Trevelyan’s face with eyes that had a 
sudden touch of penitence in them. 

“ Am I unjust to Fred?” she said ab- 
ruptly. “Do you think I am? [believe 
he makes me unjust to him sometimes 
because he is so unjust to me; but I 
don’t dislike him—TI don’t mean that at 
all, I will see him if he would like it. 
Shall I? I think I have been angry 
with him all this time, and—and I am 
not sure but what I would rather see 
him than not, So—well, just arrange 
it any way he pleases,—and, Grand- 
mamma, kiss me, because I. have been 
bad,” the girl said, and suddenly held up 
her feeble arms to the other's neck. 

So, on the following day, which was 
the last that he was to spend at Torquay, 
Fred was allowed to see her. She had 
her couch drawn for his visit, for the first 
time since her illness, back into the little 
drawing-room in which she had always 
been accustomed to lie, and it was there, 
in that familiar place, that he at last saw 
the face again of which during these last 
weeks he had thought so often, but which 
was so changed by what she had suffered 
that, though he had been prepared to 
find her altered, the actual sight of her 
at first gave him a shock that he could 
hardly disguise. She was lying as be 
‘came in still like a statue, with the white 
cheek on the white pillow, and all the 
bright hair swept back, and knotted out 
-of sight. It was as though at last (or 
this at least was Captain Lincoln’s first 
impression when he saw her) she had 
become too ill to care what people 
thought of her. “I never saw any wo- 
man look so little like a creature belong- 
ing to this earth,” he said to Dudley 
afterwards, 

She put out her hand to him, with a 
little momentary smile, when Mrs, Tre- 
velyan brought him up to her side; and 
then it was his business to have said 
some words of greeting to her,—only at 
first he could not: she shocked him so 
and moved him so that for a few moments 
he could not speak. 

“T wanted so much to see you. I am 
so very glad to shake hands with you 
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again,” he said to her at last. By this 
time their hands had met and parted, and 
she answered him in a feeble voice that 
was no louder than a whisper, 

“And so you are going away ; and 
Dudley and Grace are to try and get on 
without you?” she said. 

“Yes, I am going away,—but never 
mind that,” he answered. 

And then he abruptly became silent 
again, He did not want her to talk 
about him or his movements ; he wanted 
to talk to her about herself; only how 
was he to begin to talk about herself 
when the sight of her had so melted him 
with pity ? 

Mrs, Trevelyan had come into the 
room with him, and she began to say 
something in her gentle way. 

“It is such a pleasure to see her here 
again,” she said. “It has seemed more 
like three months than three weeks since 
we last had her lying in this room.” 

“Yes, it is just three weeks since I 
last saw you—three weeks yesterday,” 
he said to Hero; * and you have suffered 
so much since then!” 

He was looking at her with eyes that 
possibly made her—that at least might 
have made her—recall and repent of her 
assertion that he could never be tender, 
as Dudley was 

“T had wanted so much to see you be- 
fore I went,” he said; “but I cannot tell 
you how it goes to my heart to see you 
now looking so ill!” 

His voice was full of the gravest sym- 
pathy, but she answered him with a 
little sudden, almost mocking laugh. 

“Yes—I know that I look very like a 
ghost,” she said, ‘ Did they not tell you 
that I did? For my own part I am so 
scared by the look of my hands that I am 
glad I can’t see my face; but I am 
really, in spite of that, so very much bet- 
ter now that I don’t want pity any 
longer, you know,” she said coldly. 

She turned next moment to Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, and asked some question of her, 
and a minute afterwards, almost before 
he had spoken to her again, Dudley and 
his wife canie into the room, and then 
the talk became general, except that 
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Hero, after a very few more words, lay 
silent amongst them, listening perhaps, 
but taking no part in what they said. 

He had had a kind of vague hope be- 
fore he came that he should be able -to 
see her alone, but now it seemed to him 
that there was no chance of this, and it 
began even to appear unreasonable to 
him that he should ever have looked for 
it. They talked together for some ten 
minutes or so about every-day things, 
and then Grace, who was dressed for go- 
ing out, rose from her seat. 

“Well, we must not put off our walk, 
or we shall lose the sunshine,” she said. 
And on that they all got up, and Captain 
Lincoln felt it was expected that he too 
should take his leave. 

So he went to where Hero was lying, 
prepared to wish her good-by. 

“T hope that when I see you again 
——"” he had begun to say, when, just 
as he had got so far, a servant opened the 
door and announced that Mrs. Percival 
was in the other drawing-room, 

This made a sudden change. Grace 
became instantly animated. ‘We need 
not goin toher, Dudley. Let us slip out 
through the garden,” she exclaimed, “and 
leave her to Grandmamma and Fred.” 

“ Will you come in with me?” Mrs, 
Trevelyan said to Captain Lincoln. 

But Captain Lincoln, who had been 
prepared to go a minute before, was by 
no means in the same mind with regard 
to his departure now. “No, I think 
not,” he replied quickly to Mrs. Trevel- 
yan; and then, instead of continuing his 
parting speech to Hero-- 

“T want you to let me speak to you 
for another moment,” he suddenly said 
to her. “Will you? I promise you I 
will not stay five minutes, Mrs, Tre- 
velyan,” he said. 

Mrs. Trevelyan hesitated for a moment, 
but Hero answered, “Yes, you can stay 
if you like; and then, whatever the 
others might think of the wisdom of his 
remaining, she held her peace. 

“Only you really must not stay for 
more than five minutes,” she said. “She 
is so very weak ; she is weaker than you 
think.” 
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“T assure you I will not stay,” he an- 
swered, 

And then she wentaway. And when 
the door had closed behind her he took a 
seat by Hero’s side. 

He began to speak almost immediately. 

“T want to say balf a dozen words to 
you before I go,” he said. “I have been 
wanting to say them ever since you have 
been ill, Do you remember the last time 
I saw you? I said something to you 
that day that made you angry—and I at 
least have never been able to forget it 
since.” 

“Yes, you said a cruel thing to me,” 
she answered instantly. She had looked 
full at him as he addressed her, and the 
white face had got a touch of color in it. 
“You said you wouldn’t trust me. I 
don’t pretend not to remember it ; it hurt 
me too much for that.” 

He had begun to speak to her with self- 
possession enough, but she had suddenly 
thrown a tone of pain into her voice, and 
a look, half of defiance and half of re- 
proach, into her eyes that moved him, 
and disturbed his equanimity involunta- 
rily. 

“God knows that I did not mean to 
hurt you,” he answered hastily. “TI al- 
low that I said I would not trust you, 
but when I said that I did not mean what 
you supposed I did. In no great thing 
did I mean to say I doubted you. I nei- 
ther said nor meant it. I want you to 
believe that now. I want youto believe 
that I trust you in many things as en- 
tirely as I ever trusted any woman.” 

This was not perhaps exactly the 
speech that Captain Lincoln had medita- 
ted making, but the light of Hero's face 
had proved a disturbing influence whose 
weight he had hardly sufficiently calcula- 
ted beforehand. He had possibly pre- 
viously rehearsed his intended address to 
her, and in rehearsal it might not have 
been altogether what it now, on its de- 
livery, had proved to be. 

When he had spoken it there was a 
pause for some moments. He had said 
all that he had to say, and more, per- 
haps, than he had meant to say; and she 
appeared to have no response to make 
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to him. She lay silent, and he sat 
silent by herside, till at the end of nearly 
a minute she chose at last to open her 
lips. 

“Well, do you expect me to say any- 
thing?” she asked him, in an indifferent 
tone of voice, looking up languidly into 
his face for a moment as she put this 
question. “I don’t know that I have 
anything to say. Ifyou tell methat you 
did not mean to hurt me I suppose I have 
no right to feel offended, only you seem 
to have curious notions, Captain Lincoln,” 
—and the voice quickened a little here— 
“ of what people can bear without being 
hurt.” 

“Why do you say that?” he asked her 
quickly, 

And then the great eyes flashed up at 
him, 

“Why doIsay it? Because you give 
me reason tosay it. Are you not always 
saying hard things of me? There is no- 
body else, you know, who ever says 
things to me half as hard as you do.” 

The face was half angry, half pathetic- 
looking now, like a child’s. It was a look 
that,as he more than half believed, was 
only put on to melt him, and, believing 
this, he ought to have been proof against 
the eloquence of it; and yet, half willing- 
ly, half against his will, he was not proof 
against it. 

“You have no right to call me hard be- 
cause I have sometimes ventured to find 
fault with you,” he said. “ Ifthe regard in 
which I hold you is of any consequence to 
you at all” (he had paused for a moment 
before he began this fresh sentence, but the 

‘ words had risen to his lips, and he yield- 
ed to the impulse that tempted him to 
speak them)—“ if the regard in which I 
hold you is of any consequence to you 
at all, you must know very well, in spite 
of any fault-finding, how much more 
sweet a woman—how much more noble 
a woman—I believe you to be now than 
I ever used to think you were. Do you 
not know this?” he asked her, when after 
a few moments she did not answer him, 

“How should I know :t?” she repli- 
ed, with a little momentary quiver and 
quickness in her voice. 
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“Will you at least, then, believe it 
now,” he said, “Will you believe it 
when I ask you?” 

And then—for again she did not speak 
at once—there was another sudden si- 
lence. But he was bending toward her 
and looking at her, and after that little 
time he said afew more words that proba- 
bly would have remained unsaid if it had 
not been for the face that lay before him. 
“ Atleast,” he said, “ believe, before I go 
away, that the sight of you to-day has 
brought the sunlight back to me.” 

And then he got upon his feet, with a 
pretty keen conviction that he had com- 
mitted folly enough for one day. - 

But yet, though he felt that he had 
done this, before he left the room he com- 
mitted one folly more. The color had 
come to her face after his last words, and, 
coquette as she was, she had had no an- 
swer for them. 

“T am afraid I have stayed beyond my 
five minutes already,” he said, as he rose 
up. “Will you make my peace with 
Mrs. Trevelyan if Ihave? And now— 
good-by to you.” 

He took her hand in his, He had 
touched it before when he came in. Now, 
as he took it again, it seemed to him the 
smallest, frailest woman’s hand that he 
had ever held. As he clasped it a thrill 
of indescribable pain went through him, 
and of indescribable pity. He had told her 
that the sight of her had brought the sun- 
shine back to him, and now he thought, 
with a sudden sense of anguish, that he 
might never look on her—might never 
speak to heragain. For who could count 
on such a life as hers, or say that the fee- 
ble thread that bound it might not snap 
to-morrow ? 

She had bidden him good-by, but he 
was still holding her hand. He ought to 
have gone, but for a moment longer he 
didnot go. He looked at that thin white 
hand; and then, with a low, sudden, 
almost passionate, “ God bless you!” he 
put it to his lips and kissed it. 

That was the end; at least he remem- 
bered nothing more very clearly till he 
found himself out of the house, walking 
with rapid steps along the road. Then he 
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came to himself again, and by degrees 
recovered his self-possession,—and knew 
that during the last ten minutes he had 
lost head, and had been doing something 
very like making love to Hero Trevelyan, 
He had been making love to her, and the 
worst was that his heart was beating still 
at the thought of the face he had been 
looking at, and of the eyes that had 
tempted him to doit, “She has begun 
to make a fool of me, and it is high time 
that I should get out of her way,” he 
said to himself once roughly enough, but 
even as he said this he knew that the re- 
membrance of his folly was still more 
than half sweet to him, and that during 
this hour when he took his rapid walk, 
under the leafless trees, if he could have 
had his will, regardless of consequences, 
that will would have carried him back to 
Hero’s side, 

But he took a long walk, and cooled 
himself a good deal before the end of it. 
He was a man who in ordinary circum- 
stances did not quickly lose his self-com- 
mand—a sort of man who was no bad 
match for Miss Trevelyan at those mo- 
ments when she usually chose to amuse 
herself with him; and if Hero, playing 
no more than her customary game with 
him to-day, found the results of that 
game rather different from what they 
had been at other times, I doubt very 
much if the blame of that difference 
ought to be laid on her. She had no 
means of knowing that he had come 
to her in a mood to be more seriously 
touched by her coquetry than he had 
been touched by it on other days; she 
had no means of knowing that her illness 
had in any real sense moved him, or 
given him a different feeling to her from 
what he had had three weeks ago; she 
had simply taken him up again where 
she had left him, and he, for his part, 
had failed to resume that old position 
of his. The fault was not hers, but his 
own; and presently he acknowledged 
this, and, though he had been unjust 
to her at first, owned that he had no 
more right than he had ever had to 
blame her. “It is only I who have 
been a fool,” he said. And then he 
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thought of his going away upon the 
morrow, and was glad that he was 
going,—not because he could say that 
he wanted to see her no more, but be- 
cause he knew it would be well that 
he should not see her till he could do so 
with a cooler head than he had shown in 
her presence to-day. 

“Hero seems to be all the better 
for her little sight of you this morn- 
ing,” Dudley said to his brother at 
night, when he stepped in to the Per- 
civals for half an hour’s talk before bed- 
time. 

“Did you see Miss Trevelyan this 
morning? Why did you not tell 
us?” May asked her cousin quickly, 
and turned her sharp brown eyes upon 
him. 

“Why should I tell you?” 
Lincoln answered, 
a few minutes.” 
of something else. 


Captain 
“T only saw her for 
And he began to talk 


CHAPTER XII. 


“T often look at all you people who 
move about, and think—‘ ah, how happy 
you must be!’” Hero said one day; 
“and yet I have no right to complain, 
I know. I have been, on the whole, 
very happy too since I have been ill. 
Everybody has been so good to me.” 

She said this one spring day to Randal 
Percival. 

“T wish it was in some people’s power 
to be good to you,” he answered. 

And then he was silent for a moment 
or two, and after his silence he said, but 
without looking at her,— 

“To have the right to be good to you, 
do you not think there are some who 
would give everything else that is theirs 
in this world?” 

It was two months since Captain 
Lincoln had left Torquay, and during 
these two months Hero had seen a good 
deal of Mr. Percival. While she had 
been very ill he had asked, and had been 
allowed, to come to her as a clergyman, 
and since she had been better he had 
continued his visits, and people—al- 
though not before her—had begun to 
talk of what the possible end of them 
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might be. “I think an attachment to 
such a man as Randal would be a very 
desirable thing for Hero,” Dudley had 
said, “ His influence over her is in every 
way an influence for good. I am sure 
she likes him already, and I have little 
doubt of his feeling for her. It is not 
perhaps in his nature to feel an absorb- 
ing passion for her, or for any woman, 
but if Hero can content herself with true 
affection that will wear well, I think 
she is as likely to get that from Randal 
as from any man I know.” 

Dudley had said this to Grace, and 
Grace, in confidence, had repeated her 
husband’s opinion to Mrs. Trevelyan, 
and so, though quietly, the thing had 
been talked of from one to another, and 
they had all agreed that if Hero should 
ever become well enough to marry she 
might have a worse husband than Ran- 
dal Percival. Not that some of them 
wanted her to marry at all, or could ever 
think of her marriage without a pang, 
but yet, if a time were to come when 
she should go away from them, Mr. and 
Mrs. Trevelyan had agreed that they 
could trust her to Randal Percival. “He 
is a good man,” they had said. “He 
would love her, and be tender to her, 
and she might be very happy with him.” 
In this manner they had all agreed with 
one another; but they had come to their 
agreement without taking Hero into their 
counsels, 

It was midway in spring, and the 
trees were growing green, and Hero 
loved with an almost passionate love to 
lie watching the new earth and the 
blue sky. There was a veranda to one 
of the windows in her room, and on 
some sunny days she had had her couch 
taken out here, and had lain with the 
wind and the sunshine on her face. 
“Ah, it feels like getting well again!” 
the girl had cried on the first of these 
days, and the tears had come to her eyes 
as she spoke with gladness and longing. 
But even when she had said this she 
knew how far she was yet from getting 
well. She was better, indeed, and the 
last few weeks had made a visible 
change in her, but still neither the 
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doctor who attended her, nor any one 
else, spoke of recovery as being within) 
reach of her yet. They only spoke to 
her of present patience,—of slight im- 
provement. The hope of ultimate re- 
covery was something far off still,—a 
thing to be gained only in the vague 
future, if it was ever gained at all. 

And she herself, too, knew this, though 
she spoke of it very rarely to any one. 
Sometimes a word or two of longing 
would escape her, as in those words 
which I have written above that she 
spoke to Randal Percival; but almost 
always, if some sudden impulse made 
her in this way utter the yearning that 
was so often in her heart, she reproached 
herself for it, and rarely left the momen- 
tary murmur unrebuked. 

She had said these few words to Mr. 
Percival on one of those April evenings. 
He had been talking to her for a little 
while under the veranda. He often 
came and talked to her in a grave, kind, 
half-brotherly—or at Jeast what she had 
been in the habit of calling to herself 
half-brotherly—way, much as Dudley 
talked to her, or, rather, as Dudley had 
talked once, before she had become as 
familiar with him as she was now; and 
she had liked Mr. Percival, and had been 
very friendly with him, and had shown 
him, unconsciously perhaps, more of the 
good that was in her, and less of the 
folly, than she was in the habit of show- 
ing to the majority of people; for the 
gravity of his own character had brought 
out the graver and the deeper parts of 
hers. He had rarely talked otherwise 
than seriously with her, and she had 
talked seriously with him; he was not a 
man who possessed much lightness of 
heart, nor even one who much appreciat- 
ed that quality in other people. He was 
a thoughtful man, yet given a little to 
confine his thoughts within a narrow 
circuit; an earnest man, yet one who be- 
stowed his earnestness and his labors on 
a few things, and was not wide nor 
many-sided on almost any opinion that 
he held. Hero liked him; although 
often when they talked together words 
rose to her lips that she instinctively re- 
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pressed, and thoughts came to her that 
she never spoke before him. Mr, Lin- 
coln had said that his influence over her 
was good, and Mr, Lincoln was right; but 
it was an influence that was bounded by 
a narrow and very definite line of limit. 
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He was sitting beside her when he 
said, “Do you think that there are not 
some who, to have the right to be good 
to you, would give everything else they 
have on earth?” 


(To be continued.) 


———_ 


EDUCATION IN SYRIA. 


THE PRESS. 


Epvcation, as understood in Europe 
and America, is still in its infancy in the 
East. But the Oriental mind is awaken- 
ing, and there are elements at work that 
will supply its need. 

It may be somewhat difficult for peo- 
ple who have been accustomed to the 
elaborated school systems of some of the 
American and German States, to under- 
stand how ignorant the population is in 
the Levant—a country associated in the 
mind of every schoolboy with the birth 
of letters, the origin of commerce, and 
the rise of the arts and sciences. It is 
nevertheless true that but little of medi- 
cine, law, and philosophy is now known 
in the land where Avicenna (Abou-Ali- 
Hosein-ben-Sina) once taught the healing 
art, where one of the famous law-schools 
of Justinian flourished, and where the 
ruins of Baalbec and other temples still 
stand, the envy of modern engineers. 

Europe, when arising from the dark- 
ness of the middle ages, was not unlike 
Syria of the present century. The art 
of printing brought out the learning that 
was buried in the cloisters of Christen- 
dom, cheapened it, diffused it, and 
brought it gradually within the service 
of the mass. This may now be said of 
the East. There have always been 
learned men among the Arabs, and not- 
withstanding the incendiary torch which 
destroyed the Alexandrian library, there 
have been books, or rather manuscripts, 
stored away in Asiatic collections; but 
these, like the stars of the Eastern sky, 
were far beyond the reach of the people, 
and some of them so far, that their light 
never reached them atall. In fact, most 


of the Oriental libraries have been burn- 
ed,* or so tied up by restrictions that 
they are practically useless to the public 
at large. 

The principal educators now at work 
in the East, and particularly in Syria, are 
commerce, printing-presses, schools, and 
missions, 

It will not be practicable to enter upon 
the discussion of all these in a single 
paper. Commerce serves here, as else- 
where, to bring the people of the coast 
into communication with the ports of 
Christendom, and its influence upon pop- 
ulations is too generally understood to 
require explanation here. And the sub- 
ject of missions, though not so well un- 
derstood, is too important to be treated 
of incidentally. It is sufficient for my 
present purpose to say that missions, 
conducted on right principles, may justly 
be regarded as the parent or promoter 
of all efforts that tend to elevate and civ- 
ilize the East. 


THE PRINTING-PRESS. 


The first Turkish printing-press dates 
from the year 1727, or 1140 of the Mus- 


* The greater part of the treasures of 
Arabic literature perished in the various 
fires which at different periods ravaged 
Bagdad, but principally in the great con-- 
flagration of 1060, which destroyed the fa- 
mous library of the Vizier Erdsheer, con- 
taining nearly 10,000 vols. ; and in 1258,, 
when Bagdad was sacked and nearly de- 
stroyed by the grandson of Genghis Khan, 
A conflagration which occurred at Constan- 
tinople in 1465 destroyed the great library 
of the Palace, containing 12,000 vols. 
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sulman computation, in the reign of 
Sultan Achmet III. Hebrew, Greek, 
and Armenian presses had, however, 
existed at Constantinople from the early 
days of printing in Europé, but until 
1720 no success had attended any at- 
tempts to introduce them among the 
Turks, Great opposition was made at 
first by the Ulema, who dreaded some 
covert enemy in the type, and who de- 
clared the invention to be profane. 
Emanations of human intelligence, they 
said, having always been handed down 
to posterity by writing, ought not to be 
subjected to any less careful mode of 
transmission, The scribes also, who 
gained their bread by making copies, 
feared for their occupation, and threat- 
ened to stone the innovators; while the 
scholars were disturbed by fears lest ‘the 
precious art of caligraphy, which shed 
glory even on the noblest thoughts by 
the beauteous lines and marvellous sym- 
bolic interlacings of the letters and ci- 
phers it employed in expressing them, 
should be lost to mankind.” This oppo- 
sition was finally overcome by the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, Abd-allah, who deliv- 
ered at Fetvah to the following effect :-— 

“Tf one versed in the art of founding 
types and printing exact copies of manu- 
scripts should be able by his labor and 
skill to produce an immense number of 
such copies with wonderful celerity and 
cheapness,—if learned and competent 
persons were intrusted to correct the 
proofs of these printed copies before they 
were given to the world,—such an under- 
taking would merit great favor and en- 
couragement, as being one of the most 
admirable and praiseworthy that could 
be conceived.” 

A printing-press was founded in Egypt 
at Boulak, by Mehemet Ali, in 1842, and 
in twenty years two hundred and forty- 
three works were produced. Other 
presses were introduced at Constantino- 
ple, and throughout the empire. In one 
respect the Egyptian catalogue offers a 
contrast to the Turkish,* for it enumer- 


* The only catalogue of the printed and 
manuscript works contained in the thou- 
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ates several works of a purely literary 
character, among which are found poeti- 
cal selections from Turkish and Persian 
poets of ancient and modern times. 

Inferior presses have been multiplied 
in late years, and especially since 1860, 
in all the Oriental languages, and the 
books issued are mostly translations from 
the French. But few original books 
have been written except in poetry, and 
in respect to these languages them- 
selves, 

The American Mission press at Beirit 
has been one of the most. active. Es- 
tablished in 1835, it has printed over 
thirty million pages in the Arabic lan- 
guage. Of the one hundred books, not 
including pamphlets and tracts, there are 
forty-eight of a religious character—ex- 
clusive of nineteen different editions of 
the Scriptures; twenty-five school-books, 
nine in general literature, and a monthly 
missionary journal. Some of these books, 
not strictly religious, have been publish- 


sand libraries of Constantinople is incom- 


plete, but this gives a list of about 40,000 
vols. Ottoman literature, says Ubicini, 
may be divided into five sections, ranged, 
according to Mussulman classification, in 
the following order:—1. Theology; 2. 
Jurisprudence ; 8. Philosophy and Science ; 
4. Poetry; 5. History. The libraries re- 
sulting from legacies by pious individu- 
als to the smaller mosques remain locked 
up, without advantage to science or the 
public. The forty public libraries—some 
annexed to the imperial mosques, and 
others the independent foundations of 
Viziers, Muftis, and private individuals— 
are open several days in each week, but visi- 
tors, while permitted to make extracts and 
entire copies even, are not permitted to 
remove a single volume. The books in 
these libraries are ranged horizontally, one 
upon another, according to their contents, 
in presses, enclosed by glazed or latticed 
doors ;—sometimes they are contained in 
large cages of gilt wire, which stand in the 
middle of the hall. Each book is enclosed 
in its own leather case, covered, at the ex- 
posed end, with a flap containing the title. 
When a volume is wanted the case is taken 
out, and the book, by means of a cord, 
made to issue from it, 
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ed at the expense of the authors, One 
worthy of mention is an Arabic diction- 
ary on the plan of Webster's Unabridged, 
which is brought out by Mr. Butros Bis- 
tany. This native littérateur, who was 
for some time Principal of the prepara- 
tory department of the Syrian Protest- 
ant College, is about to commence a bio- 
graphical dictionary of celebrated Arabs. 

During the last three years the great 
work of completing the final revision and 
electrotyping of the Arabic Scriptures by 
the American Bible Society has been 
carried on under the superintendence of 
that eminent Oriental scholar, Rev. Dr. 
Van Dyck.* Another year will see three 
editions of the entire Bible, which has 
been more than 20 years in preparation, 
in circulation in Egypt, Syria, and Pales- 
tine, in the beautiful and acceptable form 
of Arabic type, based on the perfect cali- 
graphy of the smaller Keranic manu- 
scripts, which was introduced by the late 
Dr. Eli Smith, of the Syria mission. 

In addition to the steam-press of the 
American mission, there are eight presses 
in Beirit, one in Damascus and Aleppo, 
and two Maronite presses in Mt. Leba- 
non, The type for these presses was 
obtained in most, if not in every case, 
from the mission press, The 100 books 
published by these presses, seven of 
which are under Catholic auspices, are 
mostly of a devotional or controversial 
character, some of them attacking the 
Protestant doctrines, and others explain- 
ing the Christian religion from the Jesuit 
and Maronite stand-points. In the list 
may be included several school-books, a 
few volumes of poems,—Antar, Fared, 
Motannebby, Kesty, Naseet,; and Nac- 
cash,—with several translations, such as 
Telemachus, Paul and Virginia, and a 
few novels or tales of travels, 

The American Mission in Egypt, estab- 
lished 14 years ago, has a press, which 
gives a Christian literature to the people, 


* Dr. Van Dyck informs me that from 
January 1 to May 1, 1869, the mission sold 
one thousand dollars’ worth of books in 
Beirfit, where a few years ago books could 
not have been given away. 
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and sells from 800 to 1,000 volumes an- 
nually, 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


The newspaper press of Turkey, with 
its thirty-five journals in eleven different 
languages, has its place among the educa- 
tors of the Orientals, but this place is one 
of far less importance in the East than in 
the West. Journalism, like the other 
arts and sciences, is exceedingly back- 
ward in its growth on Asiatic soil, and 
this for obvious reasons, The number of 
readers in each language is incredibly 
small; fewer still outside of the principal 
ports read in any language but their own, 
and no journal can be sustained without 
putting its price beyond the means of the 
people, unless it receives considerable 
support from the Government. 

M. Alexander Blacque, a Frenchman, 
the father of Blacque Bey, Ottoman Min- 
ister at Washington, established at Smyr- 
na, in 1825, the Spectateur de l Orient— 
the Eastern Spectator. It was afterwards 
called the Courier of Smyrna, and this 
was the first regular periodical and politi- 
cal paper established in Turkey. It is 
said to have exercised an important influ- 
ence upon the circumstances which at- 
tended the close of the Greek revolution 
in 1828, As journalism began to acquire 
strength, great uneasiness began to mani- 
fest itself in certain quarters, and secret 
intrigue and open opposition — even 
among the foreign legations—were em- 
ployed to crush out this dangerous inno- 
vation, But the Sultan gave his support 
to the official Moniteur, now conducted 
by M. Blacque. This enterprising editor 
died suddenly in 1836, and his two im- 
mediate successors came to a similar end 
within two years—which singular coinci- 
dence did not fail to excite much com- 
ment and suspicion of foul play. The 
second paper, the Echo of the Hast, was 
published in French, at Smyrna, in 1838, 
and from that time the number of papers 
has been continually increasing. The 
Government has always encouraged the 
press, although its restrictions are such 
that the Levant Herald, a courageous 
English weekly, published at the capital, 
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whose editor is an Irishman, has been 
occasionally suspended because of its 
pungent criticisms upon men and mea- 
sures. The action of the Censor of the 
Press is regulated, however, by a recog- 
nized law, which does not prevent a calm 
and moderate criticism of the conduct of 
the Government; all personalities are 
prohibited, unless charges against officials 
be accompanied by proof. Practically 
there is but little freedom of discussion, 
as it is difficult for a subsidized native 
press to say anything disagreeable to the 
loca] authorities, or to its subscribers, 
who are of all shades of politics, nation- 
ality, and religion. 

The only journal of Beirfit—the Bower 
of Intelligence—is printed weekly in Ara- 
bic and French, and now that it has ab- 
sorbed the Libnau of Mt. Lebanon, it re- 
‘ceives a subsidy of $2,800 per annum. 
‘Its 400 subscribers, who pay four dollars 
a year, are not altogether satisfied with 
its meagre entertainment, and many re- 
ceive journals published at Paris and Con- 
stantinople. It is now in its twelfth 
year, and is read probably by 2,000 or 
8,000 persons ; the columns are filled with 
translations from French papers, a réswmé 
of fereign political news by the editor,— 
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a young Syrian poet,—with cable tele- 
grams, paragraphs about education, agri- 
culture, and governmental items, but it 
has few or no advertisements. Recent 
issues have given the discourses of sover- 
eigns at the opening of their respective 
Parliaments, with statements showing 
the changes and reforms effected by their 
governments. The substance of Presi- 
dent Grant’s inaugural, with sketches of 
the members of his Cabinet, were also 
produced. 

This paper professes to advocate “ the 
grand and eternal principles of the purest 
and most elevated civilization; toleration, 
for all have the same rights before God; 
and instruction, the ever-flowing source 
of our purest joys;” and to attack “the 
position allotted to woman in the Orient; 
the monstrous multitude of vices which 
degrade human nature in southern cli- 
mates; and avarice, that unquenchable 
thirst for money, which blunts the con- 
science and refuses to respect the laws.” 

Of the three weekly papers published 
in Syria, the Damascus journal, 7he Syria, 
ranks next in importance ; while the Frat, 
or The Euphrates, published at Aleppo, is 
the youngest and least widely known. 


THE SONG OF RUNAWAY POND.* 


‘My throne is on the mountain, and underneath my feet 

The pulses of the fountain of youth eternal beat; 

For what Adam’s sons and daughters have sought, the world around, 
Beneath my own bright waters, and without quest, I found. 


* “* Long Pond, or, as it is now commonly called, ‘ Runaway Pond,’ was formerly sit- 


uated on the summit of a hill in the towns of Glover and Greensborough, Vt., and was 


one of the sources of Lamoille River. In June, 1810, an attempt was made to open 
an outlet from it to Barton River on the north, when the whole waters of the Pond, 
which was one and a half miles long and half a mile wide, tore their way through the 
quicksand, which was only separated by a thin stratum of clay from the pond, and ad- 
vanced in a wall from sixty to seventy feet high and twenty rods wide, carrying before 
them mills, houses, barns, fences, forests, cattle, horses, and sheep, levelling the hills 
and filling up the valleys till they reached Lake Memphremagog, twenty-seven miles 
distant, in about six hours from the time they left the pond. The irxhabitants had 
just sufficient notice to escape with their lives.”— New American Cyclopedia, vol. xvi., 
Art. Vermont. 
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So no rude river rushes with noise athwart my dreams, 

But my spring within me gushes, and I sit above the streams ; 

And my ancient heart rejoices, and I feel as young as a boy, 

I, that heard when the stars and the voices sang together and shouted for joy. 


I am kindred with earth and with ocean, I’m in league with the sun and the sky, 
Our couriers are ever in motion—they run, and they fall, and they fly ; 

A rivulet runs with a greeting to the restless, imperious sea, 

He runs his message repeating in the ear of the earth for me. 


I signal the sun in the morning with a waft from my bright water-woof, 
It springs upward on pinions of scorning, and soars to the sky’s azure roof 
It meets a cloud-argosy sailing with news from the much-seeing main, 
And returns, with instinct unfailing, in a parachute fall of rain. 


I have held my changeless station six thousand changeful years, 

And each insect generation of men, with their hopes and fears, 

Has swarmed into sudden existence, and fretting its little day 

With a hopeless wail for resistance, has been whirled in a moment away, 


While I in my prophet-trances have felt them come and go 

But as tripping troops of fancies that huddle when breezes blow, 
And I ripple in wavelets of laughter, and I hug the laughter down, 
The sunshine shimmering after, till I gleam all through like a crown. 


So I dwell apart from the riot and noise of men’s tongues and their deeds, 

At ease in long Sabbaths of quiet and the strength which tranquillity breeds ; 
And my ancient heart rejoices, and I feel as young as a boy, 

I, that heard when the stars and the voices sang together and shouted for joy. 


TL. 
But a strange, incredible rumor is brought me now and again 
Of some wild, presumptuous humor that has taken the children of men. 
Do they deem that they will subdue me to run at their bidding and beck ? 
A nameless tremor thrills through me as I think of the ruin and wreck 


I will visit on them in the hour when they shatter the holy vase 

Where, held in the hand of God’s power, I have lain in the light of God’s face, 
Already I hear them approaching, the impious race of mankind, 

With stroke after stroke encroaching on my rest with purposes blind. 


They are near, and nearer the vessel of clay that encloses me round ; 

I rouse, and I writhe, and I wrestle, I shudder and shake at the sound! 

They have reached it, they smote it, they break it—now, now is my moment of 
wrath ; 

Woe, woe to the mortals that wake it, and that stand in my terrible path! 


I tower on a swell oceanic, I swing my flood-gates wide, 

I stand in a stature Titanic, I take one dreadful stride— 

Down, down with a crash like the thunder, on, on with the hurricane’s roar, 
As his bars had been broken asunder, and Gunes were shocking the shore, 


I roll like a torrent Atlantic over hill and valley and wood; 

I will wreak a vengeance gigantic on man and his puny brood. 

Oh! ’tis joy to poise me impending one instant before I fall, 

With a fury that mocks his defending, on his homes and his hopes and his all. 
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How this forest bends beneath me! I. will pluck it from the earth, 

And its garland boughs shall wreathe me for the revel of my mirth. 

I am glad and mad with this rattle and roar of my headlong tide ; 

I will scoop up their sheep and their cattle, and give them a cataract ride. 


Aha! I see they have captured my kinsman, and set him in thrall, 

But he hearkens and hears me enraptured, as I rush to his rescue and call— 

And call aloud—with a clashing of the spears of my warrior waves, 

On-pouring, deep-roaring, high-dashing, booming doom in all ears but the slave's, 


So forward with flock, herd, and dwelling, with mill and harvest and wood, 
All atilt on the crests of my swelling, and tossed on the horns of my flood, 
Till I come where the famished abysses wait agape with their horrible jaws, 
And, welcomed with kisses and hisses, I give them a glut for their maws, 


Now light like a cavalcade springing to the front of the battle with speed, 
Each rider his bridle-rein flinging on the thunder-clad neck of his steed,— 
But I see my vanguard is nearing a headland, massy and steep, 

And I choose to wheel careering with a wide and winding sweep. 


And here a sentinel mountain challenges me with a frown, 

But I curl my crest like a fountain, and I dash the sentinel down, 
And over the slope of his shoulder, and into the subject plain, 
With a billowy bound the bolder, I spring to my path again. 


Surely better than listless contentment to be lulled in the lap of my hill 
Is this rush of resistless resentment, this march of omnipotent will. 

I had dreamed not the power, the glory, of a tumult of motion and noise, 
This race is the pride of my story, this roar is the crown of my joys. 


But I see the gleam of the waters on Memphremagog’s brow ; 

I have emptied my vial of slaughters, I am ready for peace again now: 
I am coming, my sister, behold me,—let me sink upon your breast; 
Once open your arms to enfold me, and I shall not break your rest. 


rr 


“A DAUGHTER OF THE SULTAN.” 


Tue realm of romance affords few 
more thrilling stories than that which 
tells the deeds and daring of Alexandrine 
Tinné, whose bold and perilous wander- 
ings among the wilds and deserts of 
Africa claim for her the title of bravest 
of explorers, and whose vast wealth, 
personal beauty, and generous and sym- 
pathizing heart gained for her, among 
the half-savage tribes of Africa, the flat- 
tering appellation: ‘‘ Daughter of the 
Sultan.” 

But notwithstanding her extensive ex- 
peditions across deserts, up the Nile, and 
into the unknown and inhospitable re- 
gions of Central Africa, travelling with 
large caravans fitted out at her own ex- 


pense, and heading and controlling them 
like an Arab chieftain, the world knew 
but little of this rare and eccentric lady 
till it was shocked by the news of her 
tragic end, at the head of her caravan, 
whilst preparing to pass the trackless 
desert of Sahara. 

A sad fate seemed then to consecrate 
the deeds she had performed, when the 
heroine, who had neither known nor 
desired a historian, was found to be em- 
balmed in the memory of a few faithful 
and devoted friends. These have has- 
tened to record their faithful “ Jn Memo- 
riam” to departed worth, and from these 
tributes we weave a story that deserves 
a recognition in our own tongue and 
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land, to which the name and fame of Miss 
Tinné have been almost, if not quite, to- 
tal strangers. 

Alexandrine Tinné was born in that 
charming little court-city known as the 
Hague, the capital of Holland, Her 
mother was a noble lady ranking as Ba- 
roness, to which title she was enabled, 
by the favor of an intelligent and lovely 
Queen, to add that of Lady of Honor, 
And this position she held near the 
Queen, not only in honor, but also in af- 
fection. As a widow she was wooed 
and won by a very wealthy English gen- 
tleman named Tinné, and Alexandrine 
was the early and only offspring of the 
marriage. 

Her father died when she was but five 
years of age, leaving her the heiress of a 
princely fortune. The mother gave all 
her attention to the education and cul- 
ture of the daughter, feeling that she 
was destined to a brilliant career at 
court, as she had become the very spe- 
cial favorite of the Queen, who was pre- 
pared and inclined to insure her the en- 
trée to all the most refined and courtly 
circles of Europe. 

But as the sprightly girl grew up to- 
wards womanhood, she developed far 
more taste for romantic adventure than 
for fashionable refinement. When but a 
girl, she would mount and control the 
fieriest steeds, to the amazement and ad- 
miration of her friends, and surprise and 
delight of the cavaliers at court. This 
spirit of romance soon grew to be a pas- 
sion, and developed itself in the desire 
to travel and see the world. Youth, 
beauty, accomplishments, and their influ- 
ence at a refined court were all unheeded, 
She longed to see what was new and 
wild, and distant from the centres and 
influence of civilization, Millions of 
money swelled her purse, and her only 
natural coutroller, her mother, seemed 
not unwilling to gratify her tastes, hav- 
ing herself a penchant for travel and ad- 
venture. Her path was thus far there- 
fore smooth, and she only waited for an 
opportunity that should strike her fancy. 

This happily presented itself in the pro- 
posed tour of a celebrated Norwegian 
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painter, who had made himself famous in 
pencilling the peculiar twilights of the 
long and brilliant northern nights. He 
was known to the family, and considered 
with his suite a safe and courteous guar- 
dian; to him, therefore, was intrusted the 
young romantic girl of little more than 
sixteen, though remarkably developed 
for her age. Their aim was the North 
Cape and the frozen oceans, where she 
could revel in the magnificent pictures 
of the wild cliffs of the Norwegian coasts, 
and especially in the glory of the boreal 
nights. In. the courage, enterprise, and 
endurance displayed on this journey she 
proved that her passion lay deep, and 
was prepared to sustain her in doing 
much greater things. 

She returned safely to the Hague, a 
developed woman, but with less taste 
than ever for the rare advantages there 
offered to the polished and cultivated 
lady to shine in circles adorned by art 
and culture, or fashion and royal luxury. 
After a brief season of rest, she again 
began to look around for a new and 
unique field of enterprise ; and in this she 
seems to have been aided by her mother 
and an aunt, who were now both in ac- 
cordance with her plans, and ready to 
accompany her when they could decide 
on a fitting sphere. This was soon 
found in the interesting accounts of 
African explorers in regard to the won- 
ders of the Upper Nile and Hastern Africa. 
A host of brave adventurers of several 
nationalities, especially the Germans, 
were just then startling and interesting 
the world with the accounts of their ex- 
ploits and discoveries, 

These romantic tales of truth settled 
the question: Egypt was decided on as 
the goal, and the ladies, after varied and 
strange adventures, reached Cairo, which 
they proposed to make the base of their 
operations and temporary home, while 
becoming familiar with the language, and 
the means of best visiting and exploring 
the regions farther south. Here Miss 
Tinné had several opportunities of meet- 
ing the returning adventurers, and as she 
listened to the wild and romantic stories 
of their efforts to penetrate the secret 
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glades of Central Africa, and trace the 
- Upper Nile to its hidden sources, her soul 
seemed to breathe in the sacred inspira- 
tion of these bold men, and to become 
imbued with the desire to share their 
toils and dangers. 

She thus gradually acquired a deep 
love for the Orient in all its phases. 
She rejected the European style of dress, 
and adopted the long and flowing Ara- 
bian robe, which proved quite becoming 
to her tall figure and blonde complexion. 
She labored sedulously in the acquisition 
of the language, and partly to this end 
surrounded herself with African servants, 
with whom she soon became able to 
converse. 

Thus their first winter in the Orient 
was agreeably passed at Cairo, and the 
mild southern climate agreed so well 
with their health that they quitted it 
with regret on the return of spring, fear- 
ing to pass the first summer in these 
tropical regions exposed to the malarious 
fevers. 

The ladies returned to Holland, but 
remained deaf to the entreaties of friends 
to remain there; they had become in- 
fatuated with their Oriental home, and 
soon went back to spend a second winter 
in Egypt. This repeated visit was deci- 
sive for the mind of Miss Tinné; she 
was greatly charmed by all that met her 
there, and deeply affected by the rich 
and luxuriant nature that surrounded 
her. She then first gave utterance to a 
resolve to end her days in the Orient, 
and not return to Europe. This natu- 
rally estranged her from many of her 
friends, who tried to find the motives for 
this strange and to them inexplicable de- 
cision, 

She herself gave no other satisfaction 
to repeated inquiries than her disgust at 
the fashion, deceit, and folly of highly 
civilized life, and her strong and decided 
preference for Oriental scenes and sur- 
roundings. The world, however, pre- 
tended to know the cause, and quoted 
the usual stories of disappointed love. 
Miss Tinné’s beauty, accomplishments, 
position, and wealth had secured to her 
innumerable suitors, many of whom an- 
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noyed her; it is even said that two 
Barons followed her far up the Nile with 
their appeals to her heart. She ever 
seemed to fear that these were really to 
her purse, and thus she sent back many 
disappointed ones from Cairo and the 
Upper Nile to swell the number of those 
left behind at the Hague. 

An intimate friend pretends to give 
the true story of her heart, which runs 
about as follows: When quite young, 
she was addressed by a fascinating noble- 
man connected with one of the European 
Legations at the Hague, and he won 
her pristine affections. But he soon 
proved to be unworthy of them, and on 
account of some disreputable deed was 
obliged to leave the capital, and dared 
not return to it. This unfortunate and 
ill-placed love seemed to disgust the fair 
lady with the sex, and she ever after re- 
mained independent of it, although this 
very suitor followed her to Cairo in the 
hope of being able to reinstate himself in 
the affections that he had once possessed. 
It is probable, therefore, that this early 
searing of girlish love had much to do 
with her resolution to turn her back on 
Europe, and spend the remainder of her 
days in the Orient. 

But even Cairo and Lower Egypt had 
now become too tame for her, and were 
too much under the influence of European 
civilization. She longed to go farther, 
and penetrate these secrets still more 
deeply. She, her mother, and her aunt 
now fitted out an expedition to the 
Upper Nile, with a view to have a share 
in exploring the remote recesses of this 
famous stream. They extended their 
journey nearly to the Equator, visiting 
many regions that had never before 
known the foot of a white woman, Her 
power of endurance and courage during 
this trip made her quite famous, for they 
performed many deeds that strong men 
had declined to undertake. But Alex- 
andrine Tinné seemed to know no fear, 
and shrank from no danger in the prose- 
cution of her purpose. 

They returned safely from this jour- 
ney, and again made their way to Hol- 
land, but apparently only to give Miss 
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Tinné an opportunity to put her business 
interests in shape for a long absence, 
She now left the scenes of her childhood, 
as it proved, for the last time, and re- 
paired, in company with mother and 
aunt, to spend another winter in Cairo. 
She was not yet twenty-two years of 
age. ‘The intention of settling’ in Cairo 
again for a while was soon abandoned, 
and the only question was after the most 
fitting field for a new enterprise. A 
German missionary came very near in- 
ducing them to embark on the Red Sea, 
and pay a visit to African Switzerland, 
in the Highlands of Abyssinia. But for 
some unknown reason they fortunately 
abandoned this; for shortly afterwards 
King Theodore became exasperated at 
the coolness with which Queen Victoria 
received his proposal of marriage, and 
wreaked his vengeance on all Europeans 
within his realm, Had Miss Tinné pre- 
sented herself at this period, he would 
doubtless have made her, nolens volens, 
Queen of his proposed Empire of Central 
Africa, 

She finally decided on an expedition 
to the White Nile, the mysterious west- 
ern branch of this river, which, joining 
the Blue Nile at Khartoom, forms the 
main stream, which now flows so many 
hundred miles without receiving a single 
tributary. The region had been the 
grave of explorer and missionary, its 
swamps and boundless morasses exhal- 
ing the fatal vapors of death for every 
one not native to their soil. Their 
whitened skeletons are scattered here 
and there along the banks of the fatal 
stream, as grim sentinels to tell the 
white man his certain fate in these 
poisonous climes. The list of noble men 
of various European nations that have 
here laid down their lives is long and 
fatally significant. 

But that a woman should lead an ex- 
pedition into this fatal region was a new 
revelation for the world and the half- 
savage dwellers on its banks. And the 
dangers were not confined to the climate 
alone; the continued annoyances of the 
slave-hunters had stirred up all the 
negro tribes far and near, and there was 
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a general war among them, and a deep 
distrust against all that came with white 
faces. But adverse circumstances did 
not frighten these lady explorers; they 
simply induced them to make still more 
effective preparations to insure the suc- 
cess of their journey. They took pro- 
visions enough to last them a year, to- 
gether with ten camel-loads of copper 
coin, with which to deal with the natives 
and secure their favor, Their company 
filled three large Nile boats, and con- 
sisted mainly of a large escort of well- 
trained servants, who could act as a mili- 
tary protection in case of need. 

They arrived safely at Korosco, near 
the great bend of the Nile, where parties 
sometimes take to the Desert, rather 
than follow the very circuitous winding 
of the stream. Here they engaged no 
less than one hundred camels to form 
their transports, and with these crossed 
the Arabian Desert to Abu-Hammed, 
where they again met the river. This 
journey is a dangerous one, and the route 
is marked by the bleaching bones on the 
yellow sand, A few years ago a whole 
Egyptian regiment was lost in attempt- 
ing to cross it, and the Arabs in Miss 
Tinné’s suite gave thanks to “ Allah” in 
most audible tones when the dangerous 
journey was safely accomplished, 

They now journeyed along the eastern 
bank of the stream, to the confluence of 
the Blue and the White Nile, where lies 
Khartoom, the capital of Soudan, in 
Egypt. This is a very important point, 
and the seat of government for all that 
region, The general governor at that 
time was Musa Pasha, a cruel tyrant, 
who paid far more attention to the 
slave-trade than to the duties of his 
office. Miss Tinné was destined to have 
much trouble with this prince, for she 
had now begun to take an interest in 
the suppression of the traffic, and her 
presence was therefore of course unwel- 
come to him, because her report to the 
Turkish Government at Constantinople 
might interfere with his plans, He en- 
deavored to place every possible obstacle 
in her way; but she saw the reason of 
his opposition, and not only imbibed a 
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deep hatred for him, but also resolved to 
devote herself to interference with his 
trade, delighted to find the opportunity 
to unite so humane an aim with her 
taste for exploration. 

She applied to a higher power, Prince 
Halim, brother of the present Viceroy, 
and from him received a steamboat, in 
which she and all her party continued 
their voyage up the river. Thus far Miss 
Tinné had certainly showed the courage 
of the commander, and proved that she 
was born to rule. She had triumphantly 
conquered a host of troubles, and we now 
find her on the deck of her steamer, en- 
joying the peculiar landscape of the 
White Nile, as she slowly passes up be- 
tween its banks, The expedition soon 
arrives in the land of the Schillook ne- 
groes, where the river-banks are thickly 
populated, and closely bordered by the 
palm-tree and mimosa, enlivened with 
chattering monkeys and troops of tropical 
birds. 

One of these scenes was so attractive 
that Miss Tinné desired to remain for 
a while and enjoy it, whilst she despatch- 
ed the steamer down stream for fresh 
supplies; but her attendants no sooner 
learned this than they refused to land, 
fearing the beasts, and still more the 
slave-hunters of the region. 

But the native negroes all greeted her 
with kindness, and she met no enemies 
but the Arab slave-traders, who became 
hostile as soon as their proposition to join 
forces for a slave-hunt were rejected. 
Her steamer would have afforded them 
the finest means to carry on a successful 
expedition, and they swore vengeance 
when they found it devoted to a very dif- 
ferent purpose. 

As we might expect, the fame of this 
wonderful woman had preceded her. The 
stories of her immense wealth had been 
told again and again ; and the tales about 
her boats, her camels, her caravans and 
triumphant journeys were endless, When 
she landed, her beauty and gentleness 
made her agreat favorite ; and above all, 
when the poor negroes saw her prancing 
about like an Amazon on a sprightly 
steed, they declared her to be the daugh- 
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ter of the great Grand Turk in Stamboul. 
This notion spread far and wide over all 
the eastern and northern part of Africa, 
It was carried by the caravans into the 
distant oases of Sahara, and ever increas- 
ed as it sped onward; some of the Ger- 
man explorers heard it in distant regions 
never before penetrated by the foot of 
the white man, 

Her fame as fairest daughter of the 
Turk, struck with awe even the Moham- 
medan chiefs on the borders of the Upper 
Nile, and one of the mightiest of them 
hastened to do her honor and receive her 
with royal pomp. He bowed before the 
supposed royal daughter of Stamboul, 
and offered her the sovereignty of Sou- 
dan. And so did the poor negroes, with 
strange astonishment, stand before the 
dazzling apparition from the foot of the 
great throne, and worship her as one of 
royal birth, The fame of her goodness 
thus protected her among tribes where 
it would have been dangerous for white 
men to have appeared, Once it was ne- 
cessary for her steamer to land at one of 
the villages to obtain wood; the crew 
were so much afraid of the negroes that 
they refused to go ashore alone; she then 
took ten soldiers and landed fearlessly. 
She was kindly received as the Sultan’s 
daughter, and the throne of the land was 
even offered to her if she would remain 
and aid them in driving out Mohammed- 
Cher, who had organized slave-hunting 
raids against them. 

Declining all these enticing offers, she 
pursued her journey up the stream to 
Lake No, where the Gazelle River emp- 
ties into the White Nile from the west. 
Though this is called a lake, it is little 
more than a great morass or marshy ba- 
sin, that has proved a great obstacle to 
explorers. It is surrounded by stagnant 
rivers with deceptive outlets; and false 
channels mislead the explorer, and wear 
out hisenergy. An Egyptian expedition 
had in vain sought to unravel this laby- 
rinth, and make it clear for the traveller. 
As far as the eye could reach, nothing 
was perceived but endless marshes, on 
whose slimy waters there appeared now 
a trunk of a fallen tree, and then great 
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collections of massive water-plants and 
floating wood, forming moving islands 
slowly floating about in the lazy waters. 
Hippopotami were plunging and snorting 
in the slime; crocodiles were basking in 
the sun, or lying in watch for prey ; great 
water-birds were standing as motionless 
as statues, while swarms of mosquitoes 
were filling the marshy air with their 
unwelcome notes, 

Certainly no very attractive spot for 
delicate ladies from the Court of Holland, 
brought up to receive the delicate pro- 
tection and careful attention of the high- 
est refinement. This slough of despond 
might well have turned the ladies back ; 
but the wilder and more dismal the coun- 
try, and the farther removed from civili- 
zation, the more Miss Tinné seemed to 
enjoy it. These dangerous marshes, more 
fatal than the sands of the desert, were 
to be the true test of her character. This 
test she stood, and proved that she had 
not mistaken her vocation. She was 
bound for Gondokoro, a noted station 
farther up the stream, and to reach this 
point she again gave the word of com- 
mand, “ Forward.” 

Soon they were under weigh again, 
and entered the White Nile above the 
Lake, and after a while reached the mis- 
sion station of Holy Cross, founded by 
some Austrian monks, with a view of 
making a nucleus for extensive opera- 
tions. Of this there was nothing left but 
rows of freshly made graves. The fatal 
malaria had destroyed every one of them. 
Miss Tinné made a few excursions in the 
vicinity, and then proceeded on her jour- 
ney to Gondokoro, scarcely five degrees 
from the equator, Her arrival there 
caused great surprise, because it was in 
advance of the usual season for traders or 
explorers, and the first that brought a 
trio of European ladies, But it was al- 
together an unfortunate period for their 
visit: a Maltese slave-trader had been 
committing depredations on the tribes in 
the vicinity, and had greatly exasperated 
the negroes on account of his inhumani- 
ty. They were so enraged that they at- 
tacked all Europeans indiscriminately 
with poisoned arrows, from places of am- 
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bush; for this reason no excursions could 
be made in the vicinity. She therefore 
simply ascended the Nile about twenty 
miles farther, till she reached the cataracts 
of that section, which put an end to all 
further navigation, and compelled her to 
return. 

Their failing health also warned the 
party to seek rest and a different climate, 
and thus they deemed it best to repair to 
Khartoom. They had travelled about 
seventeen hundred miles with their large 
retinue, and spent about thirty thousand 
dollars. But even this great undertaking 
was only the forerunner and incentive 
to greater ones that followed each other 
for about seven years, Miss Tinnésimply 
returned to Khartoom to regain health, 
renew strength, and prepare for new 
deeds. A great many explorers were 
working at the problem of the sources of 
the Nile, and her ambition was incited to 
rival them. Grant and Speke were then 
returning, and Baker was ascending the 
river to meet them. Miss Tinn@s re- 
turning expedition encountered and ex- 
changed compliments with the latter, and 
she received a very gentlemanly and de- 
licate attention in Baker’s last work, 
Her ambition finally led her to a grave 
in the desert, whilst he is now heading a 
monster expedition, that has received 
some of its impulse and shape from the 
lordly scale in which she herself carried 
out her plans, 

The partial failure of her first expedi- 
tion taught her some useful lessons, of 
which she profited in fitting out her sec- 
ond, which she destined for the explora- 
tion of the Gazelle River, a branch of the 
White Nile, rising in the unknown land 
of the Niam-Nams, in Central Soudan. 
This almost totally unexplored land was 
then the great object of interest, and the 
strangest stories were told regarding it. 
Men, beasts, and rivers were declared to 
be extremely worthy of investigation, 
while many affirmed that the great lakes 
in the distant interior were the true 
sources of the Nile. 

She resolved that her second expedi- 
tion should be emphatically devoted to 
discovery and science, and to this end 
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invited two most enthusiastic and coura- 
geous German explorers to join her party 
at her expense: Dr. Steudner, a cele- 
brated botanist and physician ; and Heu- 
glin, a renowned ornithologist, who has 
done as much as any living man to make 
us acquainted with the rare and beautiful 
birds of Central Africa. Both these gen- 
tlemen had spent years in these regions, 
and were thoroughly acquainted with it 
as far as it was explored; Heuglin has 
published some very valuable works re- 
garding it. It was arranged that they 
should precede the expedition for a time, 
and go up the Nile as far as Meshra, there 
to learn what they could, and make val- 
uable preparations for the main party by 
the time they should reach there. This 
Meshra is an important station, where 
the ivory and slave dealers from the inner 
country strike the Nile with their stock, 
and thus, though a mere pool, it is made 
a sort of anchorage for the boats from 
below. 

Mi& Tinné left Khartoom with an im- 
mense train of servants or soldiers, and 
baggage. She had asteamer for her own 
use and that of her mother, for the aunt 
had concluded to remain behind, and on 
this she had her special servants, two 
European maids and an Italian interpre- 
ter. For the baggage and men in ordi- 
nary, they had hired two passenger and 
two freight boats; on these were two 
hundred persons, thirty mules and don- 
keys, four camels, a dashing steed for 
Miss Tinné, and ammunition and pro- 
visions for fourteen months. The glass 
beads weighed three thousand pounds, 
and to these were added twelve thou- 
sand ornamental shells, to say nothing 
of a mass of other ornaments and trinkets, 

This stately fleet set sail from Khar- 
toom amidst the booming of cannon and 
the waving of flags and handkerchiefs. 
The remnants of it were destined to re- 
turn stricken down with sorrow. After 
many hindrances and delays, it entered 
Meshra amidst all the display of bunting 
and burning of powder that this Nile 
port could command to do honor to the 
“ Daughter of the Sultan.” It was found, 
by the time they arrived here, that still 


many things were needed to fully equip 
the expedition, for which the steamer 
was sent back to Khartoom under 
command of a Dutch Baron, who had 
joined it at that place. This delay, and 
the place where it occurred, were both 
most unpropitious. Meshra was little 
more than a slimy pool, with scarcely a 
few square rods of solid land, and no fit 
place for the accommodation of delicate 
European ladies. 

The first object of the expedition, when 
fairly on the way, was the Kosanga River, 
about eighty miles distant. This point 
was only reached after great difficulty 
and exertion. The camels sickened and 
died under their loads, and the remaining 
beasts were not sufficient to transport 
the baggage. The traders everywhere 
opposed their passage, or refused at least 
to aid them, because they considered the 
expedition hostile to their interests in 
interfering with the internal slave-trade. 
Heuglin and Steudner then determined 
to penetrate into the interior, and there 
obtain native negroes to come and carry 
their baggage. This project utterly failed, 
because the country was filled with the 
beads and copper trinkets that are used 
to pay for service, and also on account 
of the fear of the negroes at leaving their 
settlements, lest they might be seized 
and carried off by the slave-hunters. 

Determined, if possible, not to go back 
empty-handed, they proceeded to ano- 
ther settlement, where Steudner sickened 
of the fever, and, despite the tenderest 
care of his companion, succumbed to 
death. 

Heuglin buried his loved comrade, pro- 
cured the necessary pack-carriers, and 
returned to the post, after an absence of 
six weeks. They had thought him lost, and 
the delight at seeing him was only embit- 
tered at learning that Steudner had fallen, 
and was left in the African wilds. The 
death of the Doctor cast a gloom over 
all, as both of the ladies were now sick, 
and his loss seemed to forebode the dis- 
asters that were in store for them. 

They were ready to start, but the de- 
lay had brought them into the rainy sea- 
son, and the country was turned into one 
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great marsh. The Baron had arrived 
from Khartoom with the supplies, but it 
was almost impossible to transport them 
without having them soaked through. 
Miss Tinné and the ladies made out to 
cross the swollen streams on an India- 
rubber float, but all else was doomed to 
be deluged with water, Their provisions 
being thus ruined, they were obliged to 
rely on the precarious supplies of the 
country, and, to make the matter worse, 
there was just then almost a famine in 
the land. But they determined to push 
forward in hopes of reaching the higher 
land of the interior, where they might 
rest secure from the floods, Here the 
sickness of the mother became more se- 
rious, and in spite of the watchful care 
of the daughter, ended in death. And 
then, in quick succession, one after ano- 
ther of the party fell—Heuglin’s assist- 
ant, a German gardener, the European 
maids, the Italian interpreter, and many 
of the servants. Miss Tinné was now 
forced to return as soon as possible to 
Khartoom, and the first news there told 
her was the death of her aunt. These 
fearful experiences so affected her own 
health and spirits that she was forced for 
a while to seek retirement and rest. 
Notwithstanding its fatal termination, 
the expedition was by no means a fail- 
ure: Heuglin brought with him a large 
collection of rare birds, and has since 
published a valuable work regarding 
them ; and the collection of plants made 
by Steudner before his death was of great 
value. Much information was gained 
concerning the half-savage tribes of that 
region, and of those in the interior coun- 
try of the Niams, who were reported to 
becannibals, The confused water-courses 
west of the White Nile were made much 
clearer, and a new river was discovered 
flowing to the west, broader than the 
White Nile and navigable for boats. But 
the point of special interest was the in- 
formation regarding a large lake in the 
interior, so broad that the inhabitants re- 
ported having sailed across it for twenty- 
four hours without perceiving land on the 
other side. It has since been discovered 
by Europeans, and proves to be all that 
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it was reported to be. So the fearful 
sacrifices of the enterprise were not all 
in vain, 

Miss Tinné now hastened to return to 
Lower Egypt by way of caravan from 
Khartoom to Suakim, on the Red Sea, 
and thence by steamer to Cairo. Here 
she was met by a step-brother from Hol- 
land, who had heard of her great misfor- 
tunes, and hastened to meet her and 
accompany her to Europe. But she re- 
fused to leave the Orient, and still de- 
clared that she preferred to remain in the 
land that contained the bones of her 
mother and aunt. She therefore settled 
in Cairo where, as a woman, she could live 
in perfect retirement if she pleased. To 
occupy her time and mind, she began still 
more to develop her Oriental tastes ; in- 
deed so much so that many of her friends 
were inclined to think her more than ec- 
centric, 

She had fully adopted the Oriental cos- 
tume; in her apartments she even ban- 
ished the chair for the divan, on which she 
reclined in Eastern style, determined in 
everything to become worthy of the title 
of “ Daughter of the Sultan.” One day, 
while in her carriage on the grand drive 
of Cairo, she met an old friend, a German 
artist, whom she invited to visit her in 
her retreat, to paint some of her African 
wards. This accident has given the world 
an opportunity to learn something of her 
home in Cairo, She was just then pro- 
posing to build a chateau on an island in 
the Nile, near the luxuriant gardens of 
Ibrahim Pasha, But the Viceroy pre- 
ferred to have the lady at a distance, espe- 
cially as she had commenced an action 
against the Governor of Khartoom on 
account of his complicity with the slave- 
trade, and demanded his removal. The 
Pasha managed to prevent her from ob- 
taining any land in the vicinity fit for a 
site, and thus this project fell through ; but 
she had even engaged an architect, and 
proposed to build a castle in the most 
Arabian and arabesque style, sparing no 
labyrinthine irregularity to make her 
home an Oriental puzzle, 

She had thus tried to make the most 
of a dilapidated seraglio in the old town 
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of Cairo, where European feet rarely 
tread. The artist, in endeavoring to find 
it, became lost in a winding maze of nar- 
row streets, and, while groping about in 
despair, was hailed by one of the tradi- 
tional donkey-boys of Cairo with the 
question, whether Effendi was not seek- 
ing the “ Dutch Countess ;” exactly so, 
says Effendi, but what do you know 
about her? The donkey-boy then told 
the story of her generous heart; how she 
had even taken to her house poor bela- 
bored, half-dead donkeys, and had them 
kindly cared for, unti] all the mangy, 
worn-out beasts of Cairo were being 
sent to her donkey-hospital, which she 
was obliged to close as a mere matter of 
self-defence. 

Her retreat was in Oriental style, with 
large inner court; and here little negro 
boys and girls were basking in the sun; 
Soudan negresses were peering with bril- 
liant eyes and pearly teeth out of broken 
window-panes; monkeys and Nubian 
grey-hounds were skipping about, all ov- 
erlooked by a white-haired Berber, such 
asusually tend the doors of Egyptian 
houses. A second and more private court 
contained the collections from Central Af- 
rica, which fifty camels had brought from 
the interior :. weapons, stuffed birds, ant- 
lers of deer, and horns of the rhinoceros, 
and all the various utensils of the tribes 
of Soudan. Miss Tinné was decked in 
Oriental turban wound round the head, 
and an Egyptian dress of changeable gray 
silk with long flowing sleeves, which was 
thrown over a black mourning dress. 

Her reception-room was an ancient 
harem, one side of which was composed 
entirely of windows protected on the 
outside by carved arabesque wood-work, 
so fine that peering eyes could not pene- 
trate, but through which came a soft del- 
icate light; the floor was inlaid with 
various marbles, and the ceiling carved in 
Turkish style. Divans formed the prin- 
cipal furniture of this Oriental house, and 
the only piece of European style was 4 
small wooden table, on which was a large 
Arabian lantern, and by which were lying 
the books and bird-sketches of Heuglin. 

But the great attraction of this retreat 
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were eighteen specimens of the black and 
brown races of Soudan, that had volun- 
tarily followed Miss Tinné to escape the 
cruelties of the slaver. She was always 
most kind to tle poor captured slaves, 
and a missionary who had seen her in the 
wilds of Africa declared that she some- 
times put a wounded slave on her own 
beast, while she would wade for hours in 
marsh and mire. Some of these specimens 
were very rare, and one of them, a girl of 
fourteen, might have been a queen of her 
race, The children were especially anxi- 
ous to expose their arms and breasts, all 
tattooed with scorpions, serpents, croco- 
diles, and rare and fantastic forms. These 
drawings afterwards attracted great atten- 
tion in the scientific world, and were pub- 
lished in the well-known Jilustrated Jour- 
nal of Leipsic. 

Thus Miss Tinné spent about four years 
devoted to the task of indulging her fa- 
vorites in whatever they might desire. 
They soon showed their natural inclina- 
tion to lead a loose and easy life, and use 
their mistress’s heart and money to make 
lords of themselves instead of servants. 
She yielded to every request of an Ori- 
ental character: her principal servants 
were allowed a plurality of wives and a 
host of subordinates, and thus a complete 
colony of women and children grew up 
around her, These children, and a pack 
of beautiful long-haired Nubian hounds, 
were her principal amusement. 

But she at last tired of these, and began 
again to long for some field of activity and 
adventure. She broke up her household 
in Cairo, procured a steamer, and com- 
menced an extensive cruise in the Medi- 
terranean, visiting most of the principal 
ports on its shores, and occasionally mak- 
ing an excursion into the interior. At 
Tripoli her attention was attracted by the 
large caravans arriving from the south, 
over the golden sands of the desert from 
Bornou and the fertile regions of Lake 
Tsad. The accounts of recent travellers 
excited her curiosity, and she felt that she 
had found the field for which she had 
been longing. She resolved on visiting 
these Mohammedan regions of Soudan 
and Central Africa, She felt, alas! too 
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safe among these wild children of nature, 
knowing that they regarded her as the 
daughter of the Sultan, and the favorite 
of Stamboul. She was told that they 
were cruel and deceitful, and that the 
undertaking would be dangerous in the 
extreme; but she trusted on the good 
fortune that had hitherto attended her 
personally, and prepared for the enter- 
prise that was to end in her destruction, 

The great mistake of this expedition 
was, that she did not intrust its supreme 
command to some courageous man, who 
could have controlled her forces and in- 
spired courage in them while facing the 
chieftains of the desert. She did, indeed, 
try to engage the celebrated Rohlfs, who 
had just returned from a most successful 
expedition in that quarter, but the King 
of Prussia had just commissioned him to 
accompany the English expedition to 
Abyssinia, in the interest of the Prussian 
government, 

Alone, therefore, and unaided, she be- 
gan to fit out her party in Tripoli. She 
gathered a caravan of fifty persons and 
seventy camels; with these she proposed 
to proceed first to Mourzook the capital 
of Fezzan, and thence to the rich region 
of Bornou and Lake Tsad. Then, instead 
of returning by the same route, she de~ 
sired to proceed to the East through 
Central Africa, passing over Waday, 
Darfur and Cordofan to the White Nile. 
Had she succeeded in accomplishing this 
daring undertaking her name would for 
all time have held a prominent position 
among African explorers, for several noble 
ones had lost their lives in attempting it. 

After weeks of wearisome preparation, 
the great caravan finally started in the 
latter part of January of last year. Its 
progress was not rapid, and it did not 
reach ‘the first stopping place in Fezzan 
until March. Travelling thus slowly her, 
fame preceded her. “ar and near these 
savage Arabs heard of the rich Sultan’s 
daughter, and everywhere she was greet- 
ed as ‘‘ Bank-er-Rey,” the daughter of the 
King ; everywhere they spoke of her 
enormous wealth, and gazed with eager: 
eyes at her immense train of baggage, 
which they thought heavy with gold. In 
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Mourzook, the famous oasis-city of Fez- 
zan, she was detained some time by a 
serious illness. On her recovery, she 
made an arrangement with a Tuwarek 
chief named Ichnuchen, living at Ghat, 
beyond the Turkish territory, to spend 
the summer under tent in his domains, 
for the perfect restoration of her health, 
and to await the arrival of the rich pres- 
ents which she had ordered for the Sul- 
tan of Bornou, and which were to reach 
her by way of Tripoli. 

This chief offered her his escort and 
protection, but his expedition against a 
hostile tribe forced him to send a subor- 
dinate chief to accompany her tu his ter- 
ritory. But instead of one escort and 
band, there appeared two, each pretend- 
ing to be the duthorized delegate of the 
principal chief, and seeming to be equal- 
ly true and earnest. Miss Tinné was oblig- 
ed tochoose in ignorance between them, 
and fate led her into the deceiver’s hands, 
he being the more cunning of the two. 
The false chieftain was a robber by pro- 
fession, and an enemy of Ichnuchen; this 
was a double opportunity to deceive one 
of his friends, and gather the richest 
plunder. 

About the middle of July, the ill-fated 
lady started with the traitors for Ghat. 
In a few days they halted at a station 
south-west of Mourzook, and here the 
terrible tragedy occurred. On resuming 
the journey, the camel-drivers tell into a 
quarrel among themselves, and Miss 
Tinné’s two Dutch attendants hurried out 
of her tent to stop the disturbance, but 
foolishly without arms. At this moment 
Miss Tinné hastened to the door of her 
tent with the treacherous chief, whom 
she had just invited to inspect the won- 
ders and curiosities of her camp. She 
stepped forward for a moment to endea- 
vor to allay the trouble, when she was 
instantly struck down from behind with 
a blow of a sword, She had received 
two wounds, one a shot through her 
breast, and another that severed her right 
arm from her body; this latter by the 
treacherous chief. 

At her cries for assistance, her Dutch 
servants hastened to her side, but they 
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were also murdered; one was shot, and 
the other pierced through by a lance. 

The Tuwareks now fell on the iron 
water-chests, believing that these  con- 
tained her great treasures, and thus rob- 
bery was doubtless the main impulse to 
the terrible deed. Her faithful negroes, 
who clung to her with ardent attachment, 
were powerless in the hour of danger, 
and in presence of these Arabs. They 
were: immediately seized, manacled, and 
led away to be sold as slaves. But few 
of her band escaped. These made their 
way to Mourzook to inform the Turkish 
authorities of the terrible crime. They 
took immediate measures to pursue the 
murderers, obtain what they could of the 
remnant of Miss Tinné’s effects, and bury 
the body. 

In this they were partially successful ; 
they caught some of the murderers, re- 
covered a part of the property, and also 
a young negress of the company. For 
a time the Turks were inclined to sus- 
pect. and punish the principal chief Ichnu- 
chen, with whom Miss Tinné formed the 
alliance, and in whose protection she 
had placed herself. But he proved that 
he had no sort of connection with the 
escort that betrayed the unfortunate 
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lady, and he even assisted the authorities 
in pursuing the traitors and assassins. 

Thus the lust of gold led to the de- 
struction of one who bid fair to devote a 
long life to the welfare of Africa. She 
was but thirty years old, and had at this 
age performed deeds that cause her name 
to be enrolled among those of strong and 
courageous men, and tower far above 
those of any adventurous woman, Hu- 
man knowledge has been greatly enrich- 
ed by her labors, and she was juat learn- 
ing how much good she might do in this 
sphere, when she fell a victim to her too 
trusting confidence. But her greatest 
honor and highest claim to the esteem of 
the world, and the black race in particu- 
lar, she gained in her restless efforts to 
unveil the horrors of the internal slave- 
trade, and expose and punish those who 
live by this nefarious traflic. 

Her large-hearted generosity in carry- 
ing out her enterprises, and her persist- 
ency and endurance under the most un- 
favorable circumstances, insure to her 
name an honorable mention in the history 
of travels and discoveries. In Alexan- 
drine Tinné the world has lost a remark- 
able woman, and Africa one of her bold- 
est pioneers, 
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IN SEARCH OF A CHILD. 


“*T have known a curious child.” 
WORDSWORTH's Excursion, Book IV. 


Racuet weeping for her children re- 
fused to be comforted for her children, 
because they were not. So does Amer- 
ica, for her children also are not. Her 
boys don with the first Knickerbockers 
the whole armor of man, and her girls 
have sweethearts in the cradle, lovers 
before dolls, and learn to flirt sooner than 
to spell. Little fellows in roundabouts, 
and a score of marbles in the pockets of 
their first trousers, expect to be addressed 
as Young Gentlemen, if they condescend 
to go to school; and make their calls at 
New Year with cards in their hands and 
a great deal more wine in their heads 
than would be good for their elders, The 
little damsel, who looks impatiently for- 


ward to the days when she shall enter 
upon her teens, sits in state in the parlor 
to receive visitors, and carries on a lively 
traffic in photographs and tender mes- 
sages. She is at home on Woman’s 
Rights, knows the last shape of the pan- 
nier, and takes her spelling lessons in 
Red as a Rose is She. a 

The pleasure of teaching children is 
lost to our generation, We can no longer 
delight in watching the young mind grow 
day by day, and gradually open to the 
light of life, showing new beauties and 
new powers as the warming rays of 
every sun unfold leaf after leaf of the 
precious, pure flower.. The child of our 
day knows everything by intuition; he 
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is sharper, smarter—hideous words when 
coupled with the name of a child !—than 
his parents and his teachers. Why should 
he not? Is there not a Nursery Messen- 
ger to saturate his little dough-head in the 
cradle with the leaven of worldly wis- 
dom; and have we not more children’s 
papers than good magazines to fill every 
chamber of his mind, as the door is opened 
by each additional year, with a thousand 
fragments of horribly useless knowledge ? 
Does he not see how every newspaper, 
from the village chronicle to the metro- 
politan journal, has its favorite column 
filled with the smart sayings of children? 
Our generation is so fast becoming a race 
of miscellaneous readers that the man 
who has read a whole book, and knows 
what is in it, will soon be a marvel, and 
many “old fogies” begin to doubt, seri- 
ously, whether the multitude of journals, 
newspapers, and magazines are a sign of 
real progress, and whether telegraphs are 
a genuine blessing. However that may 
be, there can be no doubt that the cram- 
ming of young minds with a thonsand 
fragments of information must end in 
the utter shipwreck of our children. The 
best endowed and the strongest among 
them may escape by native strength and 
God’s providence, but the immense ma- 
jority must riecessarily grow up as they 
have been raised: fragmentary, incom- 
plete, characterless. 

For instruction is one thing; education 
another. Our children are marvellously 
clever by nature. There can be no doubt 
that the mixture of races in our popula- 
tion has produced a mind which will soon 
be sui generis, a genuine American mind: 
quick, bright, and almost painfully active. 
Already physiologists tell us that there is 
more phosphor in our brains than in 
those of other nations. So there is no 
lack of intelligence among us. The 
Patent Office testifies to our matchless 
power of invention—and almost all the 
patentees are quite young men. Our 
wretched political system shows the 
amazing versatility of American genius: 
the budding lawyer becomes a wise legis- 
lator; the bankrupt at home an able 
financier at Washington; the modest 
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farmer, bred among pigs and sheep, but 
blessed with a clever brother, who has a 
seat in the Senate and the right to appoint 
incompetent men to office, shines abroad 
as a distinguished diplomat; and the 
peaceful parson girds up his loins and is 
soon heard of as a renowned general. 
But amid all this blaze of splendor that 
surrounds the mind, where is the heart? 
Look at the American in the railroad car 
or the steamboat, the church or the 
court-room, Does he look happy and 
contented, like the oppressed, overtaxed 
German? Does he move briskly and 
chat cheerfully, like the imperial French- 
man? Is he ruddy and robust, stout and 
staunch, like his English cousin? He 
looks sombre, morose, and wretched ; his 
eye is sunk, his face furrowed, his whole 
expression careworn and anxious. Why? 
Because the child is father of the man, 
and we have no happy children. For 
this we must not blame the children. It 
is our own fault. We spare the rod and 
spoil the child. It is not necessary to 
take the rod literally, though much might 
be said in favor of the birch. In Eng- 
land, at least, a decided reaction is going 
on in favor of bodily punishment; edu- 
cational journals, as well as the English 
Woman's Magazine, are teeming with the 
arguments of schoolmasters, and the 
happy experiences of mothers, who have 
tried the rod literal ; and Cooper’s amus- 
ing History of the Rod, which has just 
appeared in aid of the movement, may 
have its effect. With our race, and with 
our institutions, judicious appeals to the 
mind and the heart ought to be more 
efficient. But we should not forget, on 
the other side, that the maudlin sympa- 
thy, which wishes to spare the child's so- 
called self-respect, and fears to alienate 
his ilove by affectionate firmness, is a 
mere sham and deception by the side of 
the eternal truth ; “ Withhold not correc- 
tion from thy child; for if thou beatest 
him with the rod, he shall not die.” But 
nous avons changé tout cela. We are care- 
less and over-confident in the strength 
of the American mind. We allow, in 
wanton security, the “sucking child to 
play on the hole of the asp, and the 
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weaned child to put his hand on the 
cockatrice’s den;” but we forget that the 
knowledge which protected the child in 
the days of which those words were writ- 
ten was the knowledge of the Lord, and 
not the smartness of this world. Our 
restless desire for more and more free- 
dom has led to universal suffrage, not for 
Sambo and Johnny only, but, even before 
the mothers, for the very children them- 
selves. Not by law, but by the stronger 
power of unrestrained practice, the latter 
have their vote on all subjects,and utterly 
disregard the rights of the minority, be it 
father or mother. The prophet’s words 
have become true: “The child shall be- 
have himself proudly against the ancient, 
and the base against the honorable.” 
Amid all our grand achievements, our 
gigantic wars, our vast railways, and our 
unparalleled growth in material wealth, 
we have forgotten one humble duty : the 
education of our children. The father 
bolts his breakfast and reads his morning 
paper; then he hurries to the wharf, the 
counting-room, or the office, and only re- 
turns, tired and fagged, to desire “‘ to be 
left in peace.” He must make laws, 
build ships, serve justice, and, above all, 
make money ; but he has no time to win 
his boy's confidence, to enjoy his sweet 
prattle, to direct his mind into channels 
leading to wholesome truth, and to form 
his plastic character when it may yet be 
bent in the way to higher things and 
holy faith. Even in the country, how 
many fathers are seen with their boys 
behind them on the horse’s croup, to 
teach them how to love Nature, to enjoy 
the sweet round of seasons, and to revere 
the hand that gives beauty as well as 
bounty to all upon earth? Alas! that 
we can say little more of the mothers, 
with whom rests the greatest responsi- 
bility among them all! For’ what the 
child learns on her knees, the sentiments 
that pass unnoticed, and often unuttered, 
from her heart to the young soul, and the 
thousand trifling words which, not meant 
for others, are still eagerly and without 
effort seized upon by the ever open ear 
and the thirsty mind of the child— these 
romain there for evermore; they make the 
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man. But here, also, the so-called duties 
of life interfere most sadly, and the bug- 
bear of society witli the rich, the insati- 
ate longing for independence with the 
poor, soon make an end to all education. 
The daughters of the wealthy, often not 
even blessed by the sweet influences and 
saving memories of a home of their own, 
but raised in the hot, stifling air of a 
public hotel, go to boarding-schools to 
be finished off (!), and to allow mothers 
to shift their responsibilities upon the 
shoulders of others, The poor girl, in- 
fected by the republican desire of equal- 
ity, and an insane longing after finery, 
works with her hands, hires herself to a 
factory or a summer hotel, or writes for 
the lower journals, to earn money for 
the gratification of her wishes—happy 
above many, if she does not marry at 
sixteen to be independent and wealthy. 
Ah! if she had a quiet, happy home, 
where she had lived in sweet, unbroken 
intercourse with father and mother; if 
she had been bound by a thousand ties to 
their hopes and their fears; if, from child- 
hood up, she had been made to feel the 
unspeakable happiness that flows unasked 
from a mother's heart—she would not be 
so eager to leave the warm nest, and with 
untried wings to face the storms of life! 
But as it is, 

** After childhood’s winning ways, 

After care, and blame, and praise, 

Counsel asked and wisdom given, 

After mutual prayers to heaven, 

Child and parent scarce regret ; 

When they part—are strangers yet.” 

It is sad beyond expression to think 
how little we dream of the truth that the 
heart may and must be educated as well 
as the mind, and that high above the tri- 
umph of making our children wealthy, 
clever, and successful in life, ought to rise 
the desire to see them happy. There are 
thousands of proud fathers and loving 
mothers who spend their all upon their 
children; but it is only to have them 
well taught to enable them to play their 
part in the great world, to become rich, 
powerful, and respected—in truth and 
reality, to gratify their own pride and 
vanity. They are proud of their succes- 
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ses at school; they delight in the beauty 
of their daughters; diplomas and aca- 
demic honors are richly rewarded by 
high praise, and flattering. exhortations 
to renewed efforts; fluency in French, 
and graceful skill at the dancing school, 
bring richer robes and costlier jewels. 
Exhibitions of every kind, before crowds 
of admiring listeners, with bands of mu- 
sic and showers of bouquets, stimulate 
the overtaxed boy to acquire more know- 
ledge, and to rack his tender brains ; or 
he is sent, a mere stripling, to the ware- 
house and the counting-room, and the 
precocious smartness, a clever trick, a 
bold. but hazardous speculation, are re- 
warded by much eulogy and an increase 
of salary. Even the Church remains not 
free from the infection, and uses the dan- 
gerous stimulant for the benefit of her 
Sunday-schools, marshalling the hapless 
scholars, in bright dresses, under flutter- 
ing banners and fanciful names, to publie 
meetings and exciting exhibitions, Have 
we not actually Rosebud Concerts, where 
hundreds of poor little girls—every one of 
them under twelve years, as the boastful 
programme says—are made to show them- 
selves in their precocious beauty, and to 
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sing operatic airs in majorem Dei gloriam? 
And we wonder that children, thus 
early accustomed to appear in public to 
be gazed at by thousands, to be praised 
for their looks, their voices, their talents, 
remain children no longer? It is true of 
them what Job said: “They send forth 
their little ones like a flock, and their 
children dance.” Who? The wicked! 

We have baby shows, the earliest nur- 
series of parental pride and childish sel- 
fishness, Would that some Barnum might 
bethink himself of an exhibition of the 
genuine American “ blushing schoolboy,” 
and “ the maiden of bashful fifteen.” The 
raru avis might be awarded a most liberal 
premium, But we fear the show would 
contain but a lot of pretty little men, 
with pale faces and large, melancholy 
eyes, confronted by a number of faultless- 
ly dressed young ladies, in silk and satin, 
all very clever, very handsome to look 
at, and sure to get on in the world, but 
very sad and wretched at heart, and not 
quite so sure about another world. 
Whose fault? we ask again. His, who 
is not “one that ruleth well his own 
house, having his children in subjection 
with gravity.” 


HERR PAUL'S STORY. 


“Herr Paut! young ladies.” 

Obedient to the summons we hastened 
into the presence of our German profes- 
sor—a small, sallow man, dark-eyed, 
plain-featured, But to us, his beloved 
pupils, this homely little foreigner seem- 
ed actually transfigured into beauty; for 
never, we thought, was human smile 
kinder, sweeter than his; never eyes so 
profoundly dark, so lit up from the gra- 
cious soul within ; never a countenance 
so animated with the play of feeling; 
never manners so courteous and innately 
refined. 

He had tasted many of life's ills—this 
patient, uncomplaining man, who came 
so regularly, three times a week, to ini- 
tiate us into the mysteries of his native 
tongue, We felt that he was capable of 
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far wider employment than this; yet, 
notwithstanding the trials he had been 
fated to bear,—aims defeated, idols shat- 
tered, hopes blasted,—he was no misan- 
thrope,*but the kindest, cheeriest, most 
loving of beings. 

What he did for us in cultivating our 
minds; in giving us without stint from 
his own vast storehouse of knowledge; 
in leading us by the combined force of 
precept and example to be more true, 
more charitable, more thoughtful, and, as 
a consequence, more noble,—we did not 
rightly value then. But to-day, when 
his place is vacant, and his name only a 
memory, we feel how great his influence 
in moulding all our lives, 

On this particular day we came to him 
with well-conned lessons, and, as the 
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hours flew swiftly by, and the waning 
sunlight stole in on our flushed cheeks 
and knotted brows, he laid aside the last 
exercise and looked approvingly upon us. 
The look in itself was a reward; but we 
craved a greater one still. 

“Herr Paul,” spoke Ariadne Miiller, 
pleadingly ; and inasmuch as we had de- 
puted her, our golden-haired darling, to 
be our spokeswoman, we kept respectful 
silence. 

“Well, my little one!” his fatherly eyes 
dwelling kindly on her beautiful, blush- 
ing face. 

“Only this—if you have the time, and 
it isn’t asking too much, would you tell 
usastory? It is halfan hour before tea- 
time, and we can’t study, and we don’t 
want to hear our own silly chattering— 
and if you would—” 

“Yes, if you only would!” we chimed 
in, unable to maintain silence longer. 

Now he bestowed upon us a quiet 
scrutiny, then smiled benignly. “ Ah, 
the poor children—they tire of too much 
dry study. They need a few confections 
now and then—especially to-day. But 
what shall it be?” 

“ Anything—provided it is absolutely 
and actually true, Herr Paul.” 

“ Ah, what sticklers for verities!" with 
@ quizzical smile, “these young creatures, 
who have interested themselves by the 
hour over the joys and sorrows of purely 
imaginary beings, but who now will 
receive from their old teacher nothing 
but the actual.” 

He ceased his promenade up and down 
the room and seated himself near us be- 
side an open window—a dreamy, pre- 
occupied look in his eyes, He began :— 


Ah, my children, you have never 
visited Germany—my Fatherland, beau- 
tiful in its vineyards—its rivers—its ca- 
thedrals—its palaces and homes of the 
peasantry. This America is a great 
country, a wonderful country. I pray 
for its prosperity, but—“ Mein Herz ist 
nicht hier.” And there are times when 
it goes back with a wild longing to my 
birthplace, with its red chalet roofs hid- 
den beneath hollyhocks; the hill-slopes 
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odorous with the breath of pines; the 
river a thread of silver coiled between; 
the swallows skimming the air in mazy 
circles—the chimes of bells from churches 
and monasteries echoing sweetly on the 
ear, 

They were simple, honest people, the 
dwellers there!—drowsing their lives 
away too dully, perhaps, too easily con- 
tented with their little accretions of 
property, too willing to stay in the 
wake of the car of progress; simple, 
credulous, innocent of the sins and follies 
of the great cities beyond. 

There lived my ancestors: a broad- 
shouldered, sturdy race—phlegmatic, phi- 
losophic, and whose humble names, al- 
though not on the lips nor in the heart of 
a people, were yet gilded with the homely 
lustre of honesty, integrity, and virtue. 

My memory dates back to my grand- 
father, an old man with hair snowy- 
white, who used to roam in the grassy 
lanes, sit dreaming in the green vine- 
yards, or stroll idly along the river bank, 
under the blossoming limes. 

T have still a forcible remembrance of 
his countenance, for even at his advanced 
age it was one of remarkable beauty 
and refinement. It seemed the face of 
one to whom life was sanctified, and 
upon whose soul rested a tender solem- 
nity; as if he were, in some intangible 
manner, removed from the  grosser 
thoughts and cares of the world. 

And yet, in striking contrast to these 
ideas, what was there in his look that at 
times struck me, baffled me, seemed to 
speak of some hidden terrors ?—some- 
thing which led me irresistibly to wish 
to know all of his early life. 

He seemed so different from us all—so 
unlike my great-aunt Ninette, his sister. 
She was small and deformed, and hope- 
lessly plain; whereas his form retained 
still the willowy grace of the palm, and his 
dark eyes held in their depths a tender 
lustre I have never seen rivalled. 

But between the aged brother and 
sister was a bond of love of eighty-three 
years’ duration, and she ministered to 
him with a faithfulness born of affection, 
sitting by his side for hours, both silent, 
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both peacefully happy, judging from the 
serene aspect their faces wore, She came 
up the path from the river one morning, 
where she had been sitting beside him 
for a couple of hours, leaving him asleep 
in his easy-chair under the fruit-laden 
pear-trees, the old-brown dog stretched 
deep in the grass at his side, the swallows 
flying in and out of the ivy near—all 
conspiring to make a picture, fair and 
peaceful ; with the sleepy river murmur- 
ing placidly beyond and the fruit-barges 
passing slowly up and down, 

I caught Aunt Ninette’s hand as she 
came up the garden. Such a homely, 
patient face she had—the countenance of 
one waiting to go home! 

She stroked my hair gently, for she 
was always mindful of children and 
dumb beasts. “Little one,” she said, “I 
left thee lying in the long, sweet grass 
under the apple-tree, all innocent of care, 
but now thou hast risen with a wishful 
thought in thine eyes. Can Aunt Ni- 
nette help thee?” 

“T know not,” I answered; “but I 
was thinking of Grandfather, and of what 
old August Martin said last night. I was 
standing behind that great flower-bush 
by the gate when he went by, and I 
heard him say of Grandfather, ‘ Poor old 
friend; it is well for him that his last 
days are peaceful, for he suffered sore 
agony in his early manhood, for he was 
branded a murderer and a liar.’ ” 

Aunt Ninette grasped my hand sud- 
denly. A sob rose in her chest, great 
tears sprang in her eyes, The old dark 
face flushed and paled, the withered lips 
moved with a moaning cry. In a mo- 
ment: 

“Sit down here with me, little Paul, 
on this bench beneath the ivy, where I 
can knit and watch him as he slumbers. 
Thou lovest him well, yonder old man; it 
is but right that thou shouldst know of 
that time of his life which was as dark- 
ness,” . 

And this is the story that was told me 
then, to the accompaniment of the click 
of the bright, glancing needle; the sigh- 
ing of the breeze in the trees; the rip- 
pling of the slow waves on the shore; the 
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musical cries of the boatmen; the sing- 
ing of the birds in the vines, 

Pierre Gasthoff was, in his youth, 
strikingly handsome. Unlike the other 
Gasthoffs, who were great-limbed, burly 
and phlegmatic, with faces of the heavy 
Teuton type, he was tall, graceful and 
slender, with a broad low Egyptian brow, 
straight, haughty nose, a small sensitive 
mouth with red curving lips, and dark 
luminous eyes which brightened like 
stars his fair face. 

He seemed a dreamer, inspired with 
strange fancies, and loving the beautiful 
wherever revealed—whether in the glow 
and color of the landscape, the deep- 
grown woodland, the bloom on the 
maiden’s cheek, or in the laughing light 
of her eye. The very brown rust ou the 
wayside stone had for him a charm; a 
bit of sunlight glinting with picturesque 
effect on some old building was to hima 
delight; and the weird indistinctness of 
purple evenings, the gorgeous pomp of 
sunsets, oppressed him with loving admi- 
ration. 

His was a mind that drew its pleasures 
from the world within, as well as the 
world without; but it little suited his 
strong-limbed, industrious brothers that 
the youngest lad should sit idly musing, 
while they toiled in the corn-field or the 
meadow, the sweat trickling down their 
brows, their faces reddened by exertion 
and the warmth, whilst he, coolly 
stretched under the flower-crowned 
vines, would hum some capricious melody, 
or else sketch on the paper beneath his 
hand, woods, streams, hamlets, and people. 

These copies from nature, beautiful in 
their truth and delicacy of touch, elicited 
from them no praise. They stupidly 
saw here no seeds of promise, which 
would in time bud and blossom, bring- 
ing triumph and gladness. 

There was to them, in his ardent love 
of music, no promise that he should yet 
be a master of sweet sounds, and thrill 
the hearts of people at his will. They 
misunderstood, continually thwarted him, 
until it happened that his soul, in its at- 
tempts to develop itself in its natural 
channel, was rent and tortured, 
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“Tt seems as if in all this wide world 
there is no place for me,” he would say to 
Ninette, who, poor, homely soul, looked 
into the future through the mists of his 
unsatisfied longings, and whose love for 
Pierre was the one great joy of her dis- 
interested, plodding life. “They want to 
shove me into the field yonder, to make 
me hold the plough, to dig and delve, to 
drop all my hopes. I am everything 
that is contemptible, a bagatelle, a mere 
puff of nothing. And yetI live!” 

There was despair in his voice, pathos 
unutterable in his eyes; but Ninette, 
thoroughly feminine and hopeful, would 
soothe and cheer him, predicting great 
things of his future, when the world 
should recognize his genius and crown 
him with its chaplets of laurel. 

“ Nothing but a good, thrifty wife will 
be the salvation of the lad,” said August, 
the brawny-limbed elder brother one 
day. “He is in the mouth of all now, be- 
cause of his moodiness, his queer freaks, 
his thriftlessness.” 

“But for all that,” balancing himself 
as he spoke on his rake, and lifting his 
broad-brimmed hat from off his heated 
brow, “women fancy beauty as they 
love gewgaws, and the puppet could 
have many a sensible girl for the asking. 
There’s Pechia Vogel—robust, steady, 
who can do her stint of work without 
fail—and she has beside a goodly bit of 
land. Be a fool no longer, lad, but try 
your luck there.” 

Pierre smiled with amusement, as a 
vision of Pechia rose before him, with 
her huge, coarse form, her wide, laugh- 
ing mouth, her tawny skin. The smile 
irritated August. He swore a hasty 
oath. “You don’t feel like trying your 
luck, eh? Well, be a dawdler, living on 
the labor of honest workmen all your 
life!” 

“ Pierre can never love,” said another 
brother, with a hoarse laugh, “for he 
loves self too dearly.” 

The lad started up, a red flame on his 
cheeks, his eyes a-gleam, his lips parted, 
with the hot breath of anger quivering 
through them. 


“T do love,’ he cried. “I love one 
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among the maidens, not merely because 
she is very fair, with the sunniest of 
tresses, smiling red lips, and innocent 
dark eyes, but because she is noble, 
pure, and good, and holds my whole 
heart and soul in her keeping. Even so 
I love Meta Weimar!” 

They stared in sneering incredulity. 

“As if the Minister would trust that 
child, sheltered like a white lily in his 
home, to the keeping of an idle dreamer, 
who toils not to maintain himself, and 
who would expect the birds of the air to 
feed his wife and little ones,” said Au- 
gust, bitterly. 

Pierre's hand quivered, his hot blood 
was up; but the thought of a fair and 
eloquent face prevailed over the wrath 
in his heart,—a face not to be associated 
with cruel words and crueller blows,—so 
he passed away from them down the 
meadow path, while their coarse laugh- 
ter floated after him. 

But what was the astonishment of all 
when it was made known, not long after, 
that the Minister Weimar had allowed 
his only and well-beloved child to troth- 
plight herself to Pierre Gasthoff. Meta, 
the perfection of girlish innocence and 
beauty, the pride of the village, the 
darling of all! Was the Minister sane 
when he sanctioned this? But a still 
greater cause of wonder was the change 
that had come upon Pierre. A thou- 
sand fibres of love, of mutual good feel- 
ing and trust, heretofore undiscovered, 
now meshed and bound him to his 
fellow beings. “Pierre,” they said, “was 
becoming companionable. He no longer 
chilled them with his silent hauteur, or 
froze them with his melancholy smile.” 
They wondered greatly thereat, not 
knowing that Love was the subtle ma- 
gician. That girl’s affection ennobled 
him, her sweet sympathy and encour- 
agement aided him, and in her tender 
humility she Jed him nearer God and 
truth and his fellow men. 

About this time, through the influ- 
ence of the Minister, Pierre was ap- 
pointed the Sacrist of the village church, 
a quaint old building set round with 
limes, yew, and box cut in fantastic shapes. 
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Ivy-grown, and standing back from the 
street, it bore an air of grandeur and 
sanctity, as if the presence of God abided 
within its walls, whilst behind it stretched 
quietly, solemnly, ‘““God’s Acre,” “The 
Court of Peace.” Alone in the venera- 
ble building, with its softly stained win- 
dows, its quaintly carved pulpit, its long 
aisles and dim galleries, Pierre expe- 
rienced a profound sense of rest. In the 
stillness of summer noons, when the air 
was heavy and slumberous, and the torrid 
beams, streaming in through the stained 
glass, were toned to a dreamy splendor, 
he would ascend into the organ-loft, and 
seating himself before the carved instru- 
ment, would caress the keys with his 
loving fingers, as if to charm from them 
their melodious secrets. 

Harmonies concealed therein, waiting 
a master’s touch, he evoked, until the air 
throbbed with its delicious burden of 
wild, rapturous music; and the cadences 
floating on and upward, if sound never 
dies, must at last have filled with mel- 
ody the universe. And as he played, 
the burden that had seemed to crush his 
life rolled off, and he felt within him the 
strivings of power, the birth-throes of a 
divine gift. And to his soul came glo- 
rious visions of a future, laurel-crowned ; 
of honors and riches and fair fame, and 
the love of a people whose hearts had 
been touched by his melodies, Beau- 
tiful dreams these, full of the hopes of 
youth, 

One Sabbath morning in early August 
Pierre took his way to the church to ful- 
fil his duties there. The quaint little vil- 
lage was literally asleep, none of the 
inhabitants being visible, and the only 
signs of life the well-fed cows cropping 
their pastures, 

It was a dawn of perfect beauty. Be- 
low him slumbered the valley. Above 
were the heights robed in clouds, which, 
as the rays of the morning sun dispelled 
them, assumed sublimities of shapes and 
gorgeousness of colors indescribable. 
God’s world! A sense of exultation in 
its exceeding loveliness filled his soul, 
and he seemed to rise for the moment 
above earthly ambitions and passions into 
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a higher atmosphere. His mind was in 
a fit mood for adoration of the great 
Cause of all; for that day, ushered in 
with such brightness, was the day of the 
celebration of the sacrament in the 
church, when the bread and wine, typi- 
cal of the broken body and shed blood 
of their crucified Redeemer, should be 
partaken of by those who professed his 
name. 

Warmer glowed the rosy heavens, and 
the dew-drops flashed like diamonds on 
the grasses and flowers which decorated 
each lowly mound, beneath which was 
“seed, sown by God to ripen for the 
harvest.” And standing in the midst of 
this “silent city,” wrapped in his high 
communings, Pierre felt for the first time 
lifted above the natural horror of death, 
was impressed with the sublime attrac- 
tions of the grave. 

He passed into the church. All was 
silent there. The pendulous bells await- 
ed his touch—his footsteps woke hollow 
echoes from the vaulted dome. On the 
marble slab in the chancel the silver 
chalice for holding the wine to be used 
in the services of the day stood empty, 
with the sunbeams flecking its richly 
wrought sides: an exquisite thing, into 
whose adornment some artist had wrought 
his very soul. In his hand Pierre carried 
a wicker bottle of purple, fragrant wine, 
from which he filled the chalice; and as, 
according to the usual custom, it was to 
be left open during the service, he care- 
fully laid aside the heavy cover and put 
a great cluster of white lilies and moss 
roses into two antique vases at the foot 
of the pulpit. The church looked so cool, 
so peaceful, and through its great, arched 
door was seen the lush grasses, the 
white pigeons cooing softly, the stately 
chestnut-trees, the limes, all radiant with 
the luscious beauty of the summer time. 

A while later, when his duties were 
finished, Pierre ascended to his beloved 
organ, and its soft cadences sounded over 
the church, seeming to embody in their 
tones an infinite love and sweetness. 

The day broadened hotly ; the sun shone 
down with a pitiless glare, greedily drink- 
ing the cool dews and wreathing vapors; 
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the breezes failed to stir the leaves on the 
trees; the dust floated thickly in the 
wake of the heavy wagons, All things 
predicted along, hot day; but votwith- 
standing that, men and women loitered 
slowly down the grassy lanes or toiled 
up the hills leading to the church—the, 
to them, Temple Beautiful—men and 
women with sunburnt, worn faces, and 
coarse, bony figures, who had toiled 
steadily for the past six days, but who 
now, on the seventh, strove to shut out 
the cares of the travailing world and all 
earthly conflicts. 

Over the fields and the river echoed 
the silvery chime of the bells, until, in 
answer to their musical call, the congre- 
gation had assembled and filled the church- 
yard—the old people in knots of twos and 
threes, exchanging friendly salutations ; 
the young men stiff and awkward in their 
holiday attire; the maidens shy and de- 
mure, holding in their hands sprigs of 
lavender and geranium. But midst them 
' all only one countenance was present to 
Pierre: the face of Meta, as she entered 
clad in her simple robe of white, her ra- 
diant loveliness etherealized by the sweet 
and rapt expression it wore, as she thought 
on Him who suffered the passion of 
death in Palestine. 

The hours passed on. Solemn prayer, 
sweet hymns, and the long and some- 
what prosy sermon of the good Minister 
came to a close, and the communicants 
partook of the sacred feast, whilst without 
the bees droned in the flower-cups, the 
air grew hotter and hotter. The song 
of the birds had long since ceased, and 
the earth lay scorched and passionless in 
the torrid noon. In the church the de- 
licious music of the organ throbbed low 
and sweet, and the people listened, their 
simple souls soothed into a peaceful 
calm—when suddenly, a cry full of an- 
guish shuddered through the building, 
smiting the congregation with a quick 
horror. 

It was old Father Veillot who had 
fallen backward on the floor, writhing in 
terrible convulsions. 

An awful hush fell on the crowd. Then, 
as others sprang to his aid, they likewise 
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were stricken with horrible, racking 
pains, and over their senses stole dul- 
ness and faintness, Then a great, con- 
vulsive moaning filled the church—all 
the voices blending in one universal, hor- 
ror-stricken cry. A panic seized upon 
them. Death seemed ambushed behind 
the stately pillars, the carved ceilings, the 
heavy doors. The assemblage, so order- 
ly and calm but a few moments since, 
now was beset with maddest fear. They 
pushed, they fought, they trampled others 
down in their selfish forgetfulness. 
“Air! air!” was the cry. The Min- 
ister in vain strove to make his voice 
heard from his pulpit. They were no 
longer tame and loyal—they were fero- 
cious, wild, fighting their way out into 
the graveyard only to fall writhing on 
the sward, or see others shriek and fall 
helpless beneath the limes and beside the 
sculptured stones. 

A dull horror, a paroxysm of fear, 
crushed taem all. White and ghastly 
faces were upturned to the pitiless skies. 
Mothers gripped their children closer. 
Physicians were hastily summoned; and 
midst ali that assemblage of human pas- 
sions and human woe Death seemed 
holding high carnival. 

Gathered together in a little knot were 
some of the law-givers of the place, ear- 
nestly talking. What suspicions, what ac- 
cusations were hidden under their stern, 
dark brows, none could tell, Rapp Vogel, 
the chief magistrate, had been going in 
and out of the wailing crowd, taking note 
of the smitten ones; his face gathering 
a certain stern horror all the while, his 
eyes gloomed with sorrow. But at last, 
with the air of one who speaks because 
Right and Justice demand that he should, 
he said very slowly and distinctly : 

“Friends, none but the communicants 
are thus sorely afflicted.” 

“Ts this true?” cried the Minister, 
and his face wore a stunned, bewildered 
look. The people heard, and their wait- 
ing stillness broke into an awful cry: 
“The wine; the sacramental wine was 
poisoned! Lay hold on Pierre Gasthof, 
the Sacrist!” 

They rushed hither and thither in search 
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of him in the insanity of vengeance, and 
found him in their very midst, bending 
frantically over Meta, who lay in his arms, 
all the glory of her sunny tresses rip- 
pling loose about her slender form. Her 
face, O! so white and ghastly, with livid 
circles about the blvodless lips and tn- 
conscious, staring eyes. The voices passed 
over Pierre unheard; he was aware of 
no meaning in the clamor and din until 
he was fiercely dragged to his feet, and 
the words fell mercilessly on his ears— 
“ Pierre Gasthoff, the Poisoner.” 

Then he looked around, a white hor- 
ror on his features—his eyes dilated until 
the iris seemed lost in the inky black- 
ness of the pupils; his voice was low 
and stifled; the veins stood out like cords 
on his forehead. 

“ Are you mad?” he cried hoarsely. 
“ Tpoison the wine! Good God!” He 
faced them with his haughty bearing, his 
indignant wrath. For a moment they 
were silenced—then the clamor began 
anew, and the maddened, terrified crowd 
pressed round him, spat upon him, struck 
him in their unreasoning passion. Not 
one eye was turned compassionately upon 
him. Not one voice was raised in his 
behalf, until a deformed figure writhed 
its way through the crowd, and his sister 
Ninette fell at his feet clasping his knees, 
weeping sorely and moaning through her 
sobs: “ He is not guilty. He would not 
do such a deed. Shame on you that you 
accuse him of it!” 

But the people drew her roughly back 
and dragged her shrieking away, leaving 
him alone with his accusers. 

“You know him, my friends,” cried 
Gabriel Schmidt, an insignificant little 
man, with malevolent black eyes twink- 
ling like beads from beneath his bushy 
brows. “You know him of old as a 
queer, unsociable fellow, full of proud 
fancies and whims, never joining in the 
sports of the young, but keeping to him- 
self with moody, hang-dog looks. And, 
friends, who has such access to the church 
as he, the Sacrist? Who filled the chal- 
ice with wine this morning but he, when 
alone and unseen? Look athisface! Is 
itnot that of a villain? Ah, you wretch!” 
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and the animosity of years found vent in 
the stinging blow with which he struck 
Pierre full on the cheek, leaving there a 
crimson stain which blazed on the marble 
whiteness of his face like a flame of 
wrath, These cruel words had their de- 
sired effect, A shiver ran through the 
crowd; faces grew darker with anger; 
and, just then, an old woman rushed for- 
ward, wringing her bony hands, her 
white hair falling dishevelled around her 
brown, withered face. 

“Dame Robbe, Dame Robbe!” called 
curious voices; but, unheeding them all, 
she caught Pierre's arm in a franticclutch, 
shrieking—“ You have murdered her! 
You have murdered her! My little ewe 
lamb, my pretty Fredrika! What devil 
was pitiless in you? What fiend lurks 
beneath your fair form? She was all I 
had. My dead Margaret’s only child. She 
lay inmy bosom. Hersoul wasso pure— 
so pure. Never eyes so sunny—never a 
voice so sweet. It was her first commu- 
nion, the pretty one! I dressed her all in 
white, this morning; I tied the blue ribbon 
on her white neck; I curled her yellow 
hair—all the while so proud, so happy, 
and she said her prayers at my knee!” 
She loosed her hold on his arm—an im- 
measurable grief on her old, worn face. 
“She will never say them there again, 
for she lies yonder—dead. She will never 
come back—she will never come back! 
And you are her murderer—you have 
taken her innocent life!” and with one 
wild, hopeless wail she ceased to speak, 
and fell at Pierre’s feet smitten into in- 
curable insanity. He stretched his sup- 
plicating hands forth in anguish, 

“ Oh God,” he cried, “ have mercy up- 
on me!” 

“See, he trembles; he confesses his 
guilt!” was the cry. 

He stood stupefied, bewildered ; per- 
ceiving with subtle instinct that in all 
that maddened throng not a single soul 
remembered charity. , 

He noted a slender film of shadow 
creeping over a grave-stone; caught the 
glitter of a ring on a maiden’s finger. 
Trifles these, yet stamped upon his brain 
with a life-long tenacity. He raised his 
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eyes to the blue stillness of the heavens, 
where the fleecy clouds trailed their 
white banners. He felt, without seeing, 
the vindictive glances fastened upon 
him. 

He turned a beseeching look upon the 
Minister, who had come near; but the 
benign face was frozen into an awful se- 
verity, and the mild eyes met his with 
such a mingled glance of sorrow and dis- 
trust that he looked no longer, but 
dropped his head upon his breast. “ Bind 
him,” spoke Vogel; ‘take him to the 
prison.” As they fettered his hands a 
shudder passed through his frame, but 
he offered no resistance. All seemed so 
unreal. 

Blinded, bewildered, confused, he lis- 
tened to the fierce invective, branding 
him with a crime devils might shudder 
tocommit, leaving him motionless, word- 
less, not able to lift his voice in his own 
defence. They were the people of his 
birthplace, the companions of his youth, 
who now surrounded him like dogs, eager 
to crush him in their thirst for ven- 
geance. And there, standing afar off, 
were the sturdy brothers, nursed at the 
same breast, brought up at the same 
knee, their faces white with a terrible 
sense of shame and despair, yet coming 
not near him, leaving him so utterly 
alone. 

But suddenly, secure in his innocence, 
he experienced a change, and lifting his 
head erect, walked proudly, his eyes up- 
lifted, not turned upon the watching, ire- 
ful faces. 

“ Behold,” they cried, “he exults in 
his crime!” 

But alone in his dungeon, where the 
darkness might almost be felt, manacled, 
the strong hours conquered him. It 
seemed so cruel, this. unreasoning belief 
in his guilt. It was harder than all else 
—bitter as death. The strain on his 
mind was such that partial] lunacy seized 
him. He had committed a deed, dam- 
ning, terrible, at which angels trembled. 
Deities, mighty and unrelenting, frowned 
upon him. An Eternal Eye affrighted 
him with its stony glare, and he fled in 
misery like that of ‘der ewige Jude.” 
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He wandered beneath ominous clouds 
and over solitary wastes, where chaos 
seemed born again, and all the sourfds of 
the universe died on his ears, whilst be- 
fore him yawned a red hell fringing the 
gloom with its dull glare. Later, there 
came in mercy a reflux of feeling, and a 
gush of tears brought him incalculable 
relief, and a respite from this brief in- 
sanity, Ah, it was morn now! Dawn 
was breaking with rosy flushes on the 
earth, enshrining it in perfect light, The 
infinite spaces were curtained. Day 
roofed the world, shut it in on itself— 
shut out the outlook of starry night. 
The air was laden with fragrance; the 
torrents leapt and splashed in the for- 
est dell. Oh to breathe the sweetness, 
to plunge his hot hands into the cool 
grasses, to forget his darkness—his deso- 
lation! 

It might have been hours, it might 
have been centuries, that passed, so slow 
seemed the flight of time to him, before 
the bolts of his dungeon were drawn, and 
the ponderous doors creaked open, blind- 
ing him with the influx of light. His great 
eyes searched the heavy German {faces 
that entered with a heart-rending look, 
Once they had greeted him with pleasant 
smiles and words, now they vouchsafed 
him no salutation. But as they unchained 
him, he moved so uncertainly, that they 
led him like a child to the long, gloomy 
hall, where breakers of the law were ar- 
raigned before justice. He was so weak- 
ened by anguish and fasting that he had 
to lean heavily on the stone table for sup- 
port. There, on the hard benches, sat 
the magistrates of the place, their stern 
eyes fastened on the trembling form be- 
fore them, Compassion and weak, flesh- 
ly leniency were trampled beneath the 
more savage instincts of their natures— 
the earthly code of vengeance, which 
has existed since the blood of Abel cried 
from the ground, to be rigorously car- 
ried out by them. 

Investigations had been made, vestry- 
men had been examined, and all the 
Gasthoff family, but they had discovered 
no clue whatever. Twelve of the com- 
municants had died, others had been 
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saved only by the most strenuous efforts 
of the physicians. A gloom rested upon 
the simple people, in every house was 
sadness and horror, and upon Pierre all 
suspicion fastened. And he, looking 
upon the determined faces before him, 
weakly felt of how little avail would be 
his feeble word to stem the tide of opinion 
setting so strongly against him. It would 
be as the straw in the eddying current. 

“Pierre Gasthoff,” spoke the clear, 
inflexible tones of the Minister, “we 
come to thee from the death-beds of the 
young, suddenly snatched away in the 
morning of their days, and of the old, 
who were enjoying at the sunset hour 
the fruits of a toilsome life. From these 
solemn scenes, for which, we sadly fear, 
thou standest accountable, we come, be- 
seeching thee to make full and free con- 
fession, and not, by withholding it, add 
one blacker stain to thy already weight- 
ed conscience, Answer truthfully: Didst 
thou not poison the Sacramental wine ? 
art thou not guilty ?” 

“Not guilty.” 

But these words were not a feather’s 
weight in the balance of their decision. 
They plied him with cunning questions, 
subjected him to the most rigid exami- 
nation, but no wily snare could further 
catch the netted dove. 

“Put Pierre Gasthoff to the torture. 
It may wring a confession from his ob- 
durate heart.” 

Mercy was not for him. All was lost. 
Life, friends, and his good name, dearer 
than life. His soul fell back on itself. 
He made no outcry, asked for no com- 
passion. 

The tortures that racked his poor body 
were the utmost refinements of cruelty; 
but the agony of body and soul which he 
then suffered could draw from him no 
confession, and the ignorant people 
whispered: “ The Evil One is full-grown 
within him.” 

Once again he was led into the hall 
of justice, but this time to receive his 
doom. A solemn hush fell on his judges 
as the unhappy youth entered and stood 
friendless in their midst, the sun’s rays 
striking full on his wan face. 
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Then Rapp Vogel arose, slow cleaving 
the air with his pitiless tones. A shiver 
ran through the condemned man’s frame 
as he heard how, on the next week, he 
was to go out from among the living to 
die the death of the malefactor; that for 
him was to be no Christian burial, but 
that his remains were to be gibbeted, a 
horror and loathing for weeks to come. 
His face grew whiter still—his teeth 
ground upon each other. Death was 
simply a mercy now that this hideous 
crime was fastened on his life—now that 
this doom was his, to be an accursed 
thing among his fellows. Oh, where 
was human love—human sympathy? 
Had God no bowels of compassion for 
him, that he must sink beneath this 
injustice and go to his grave burdened 
with direst infamy? The careless sun- 
beams in their play flecked his face as he 
stood there in the intense self-absorption 
of his anguish, his hands convulsively 
clinched, his head dropped forward on 
his breast, his countenance set with an 
awful grief. They shuddered as they 
gazed on him. Now that the law was 
to be satisfied, they could not quite stifle 
compassion. They could not cleanse 
him from his sin, or cast out their loath- 
ing horror, but the human pity must, at 
last, have its way. He was so young, 
possessed of such a marvellous loveliness, 
standing there like the stag, mortally 
wounded, before the hunter. 

Again dawned a Sabbath of worship. 
Again on the cool, dim church the rosy 
flushes of the morn fell. Again the birds 
sang in the limes, and the flowers raised 
their exquisite chalices filled with spar- 
kling dew, nought telling of the tragedy 
enacted here one short week before, 
Early, ere the village was astir, Rapp 
Vogel wended his solitary way to the 
church, his flabby face red and wrinkled 
as he entered—his eyes glittering un- 
easily beneath his bushy brows. He 
trotted up and down the aisle in his short, 
quick way; then stopped in the chancel 
before the slab upon which rested the 
chalice. He carried in his hand a bottle 
from which he emptied into the cup 
wine whose fragrance told of the vine- 
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yards sloping to the river, where the gold- 
en sunbeams filtered through the green 
leaves, and where drooped the heavy clus- 
ters of luscious fruit. 

But it failed to suggest such reminis- 
cences to Vogel now, as he stood there 
intently gazing on it—his whole manner 
set in a silent gravity. Lost in deep 
thought, he failed to see that some one 
had entered and stood behind him, until 
a hand was laid on his shoulder, and he 
started violently to meet the sad and 
deeply lined countenance of the Minister. 
A great sigh shook him as he spoke, “Good 
morning, friend Vogel. I came hither 
to this cool, quiet spot for meditation and 
prayer, for my soul is deeply troubled on 
behalf of the Sacrist, who is to expiate 
his hideous crime by death. It is all so 
strange, so terrible. And my daughter, 
my little Meta, barely saved from death 
—still won by his great fascination—sit- 
teth wailing and bemoaning all the long 
hours, and giveth me no peace, saying, 
we have condemned him unjustly ; that 
we have branded an innocent man; that 
we are committing a sin for which we 

,can make no compensation; and my 
heart therefore is exceedingly disquieted 
‘and grieveth me sore.” 

“Tf he is really guilty let him die the 
death,” answered Vogel, gloomily. “ Yet 
also is my heart disquieted, and sleep 
last night visited not my eyelids. What 
a faint, strange odor fills the air,” he con- 
tinued, restlessly; “it turns my head 
giddy.” As he spoke a flood of search- 
ing light came pouring in through the 
open window, falling in long bars across 
the chancel, irradiating the chalice. And 
in the light Vogel's keen eyes detected 
myriads of minutest insects floating in 
the air, and drowning by thousands in 
the cup. This sight, trivial as it might 
seem to careless eyes, was to him a sud- 
den inspiration. “Look at them, see 
them!” he cried wildly. ‘Whence are 
they? If Gasthoff should be innocent!” 

The Pastor stared dumbly, but one 
thought uppermost in hismind. “Mad?” 
Yes, Vogel was mad! See him now, 
staring up at nothing, tracking nothing 
visible, hoarsely shouting as he ran. 
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He followed him swiftly, fascinated, 
fearful; came up with him just as Vogel 
reached the farthest corner, and paused, 
pale and breathless, beside the door of 
the vault. A peculiar, sickening odor 
was in the atmosphere, and a stray sun- 
beam found its way into the gloom, glint- 
ing across the heavy door where scores 
of spiders had woven their gray webs, 
and from whose massive lock the ponder- 
ous key was absent. 

“My God!” The cry broke from Vo- 
gel’s lips, and was echoed from the vault- 
ed arches, 

Weimar quailed before him in fear 
and sorrow; then clinched him hard on 
the arm, as one would a wayward child. 

“Come with me, my friend,” he said 
gently ; “come home.” 

“Home!” The word was flung back 
desperately as the man shook himself free, 
“Fool, what do you talk about? Why, 
in God’s name, look here. The mystery 
is plain. It is the Deap who poisoned 
the wine—who wrought the fatal mis- 
chief!” 

The old man's hands clinched on him 
anew. “Vogel, thou art mad, raving 
mad,” 

“Mad! Pastor Weimar?” and surely 
the flash in those blue eyes was one of 
triumph rather than madness. “ Mad! 
Then thank God for it, if it leads to re- 
sults like these. Yes, I am mad—mad 
with joy to know thatI have been saved 
the further sin of taking the life of the 
innocent. Didst thou not know Madame 
B—— ?—how large she was—how, dy- 
ing, a month since she besought thee to 
let her body be placed in the church 
vault, and how thou didst grant her pray- 
er? Dost remember how severe the 
drought, how pitiless the skies since 
then, how brassy, how terrible the great 
heat? She has decomposed swiftly. It 
is these myriad insects from her coffin 
which have poisoned the wine, these 
odors which have impregnated the air and 
dulled our senses, Yes, it has been the 
work of the Dead!” 

His words carried conviction. Four 
vestrymen were detailed to open the 
vault. The huge key turned in its lock, 
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the door jarred dismally, and, as it swung 
heavily back on its hinges, a terrible efflu- 
vium rushed forth from the dark chamber 
like a blast of death, and two of the fore- 
most men staggered and went down, 
never to rise again, whilst the others 
groped blindly back to purer air and light. 

The Minister’s frame quivered like a 
leaf, as he fell nervelessly in the long 
grass. ‘Good God,” he shuddered, his 
face hidden in his hands, “it was ofa 
truth the work of the Dead!” 

Pierre Gasthoff in his dungeon awoke 
suddenly from a heavy, dreamless slum- 
ber, and on his confused senses fell the 
noise of turbulent voices, the trampling 
of feet without. “It is for my death,” 
he murmured, Already he felt himself 
before the awful throne of the Eternal. 
He slipped from off his pallet, and knelt 
upon the cold stones, his chains heavily 
clanking, his mournful eyes upraised in 
the gloom, his lips parted in voiceless 
prayer. The bolts of the door were 
thrust sharply back, and there, as it open- 
ed, came a slender figure, clad in white, 
the sunny hair unbound and flowing to 
her waist, the small feet gleaming bare 
on the cold floor, And on this vision 
Pierre gazed, thrilled with the recognition, 
Yes, in his hour of dissolution, Meta, 
faithful in death, had come to lead him 
higher ! 

But the burly figure, the florid face, 
the brawny arms pushing the girl aside, 
were real, intensely real. It was Vogel, 
who almost flew to him, clasping him in 
a hearty embrace, ‘ Ah, lad,” he cried, 
breathless, gasping, ‘“‘we accused thee 
wrongly. Thou wert of a truth innocent ! 
God forgive us that we disbelieved thee, 
But it was so strange, and thou wert the 
Sacrist! Come, lad, for I cannot rest un- 
til I see thee leave this dungeon, and res- 
titution be made thee before the people. 
They have suffered indeed, but ‘twas 
by the hand of God, not by crime of 
thine.” 

Pierre gazed from one to the other with 
wild incredulouseyes, Then, as if struck 
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by lightning, he fell at their feet like one 
dead. The wail of their voices filled the 
air as they bore him tenderly out into the 
brightness. The change in his counte- 
nance was terribly marked. His hair was 
white as that of decrepid age, his features 
pinched and livid, with dark circles round 
the heavy-lidded eyes, and the bloodless 
lips, once so like a ripe carnation. ‘And 
although they called him by every en- 
dearing name, and strove frantically, as 
those smitten with remorse only could 
strive, to call back the lingering life, it 
was long before success rewarded their 
efforts, and even then a long, slow fever 
seized upon and threatened his exhausted 
life. They feared his mind was wrecked. 
Moved by compassion and remorse, the 
Magistrates strove to make amends, and 
settled upon him a comfortable life annui- 
ty. But this could not minister to a mind 
diseased, or bring back the lost freshness 
of youth. To Meta he instinctively turn- 
ed, and she, in the stanchness of a grand 
and perfect love, devoted herself to his 
welfare, 

Slowly his mind reasserted its powers, 
but the ambitions of his youth were dead. 
Again his artist eyes revelled in the soft 
lambencies of color, the glories of sunrise 
and sunset, but the desire to portray them 
on canvas existed no longer. He was 
content simply to enjoy. Rhythms 
floated through his brain, but the wish to 
bequeath them to posterity had departed 
forever. Children were born to him, and 
his days glided calmly on, bringing him 
to the sunset 'of life. Then Meta passed 
before him to the land of the Hereafter, 
her grave linking him with holiest ties to 
heaven, until—not long after the day that 
Aunt Ninette told me the tragedy of 
his life—he, too, was gathered to his 
fathers, and slept in the Court of Peace. 


Herr Paul ceased. Darkness had drift- 
ed silently round us, A distant bell 
tinkled its call. He arose. 

“My story was a true one, my chil- 
dren; and now, Good-Night!” 
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BEAUMARCHAIS THE MERCHANT.* 


LETTERS OF THEVENEAU DE FRANCEY. 1777-1780. 


Tere are few enlightened persons: in 
any part of the world who have not 
heard of the “ Marriage of Figaro.” 
There are still fewer, perhaps, who 
know anything of the important part 
played by its author in securing the inde- 
pendence of the North American colo- 
nies. 

No fame is more durable than that 
acquired in assisting at the birth of a 
nation, and it may be doubted whether 
Beaumarchais is not destined to be re- 
membered longer as the Alpha and 
Omega of the shipping and commercial 
house of Rodriguez, Hortaling & Co., 
than as one of the greatest wits and most 
successful dramatists of his age. To him 


* New Yor«k Historica Socrery. 


Library, Second Avenue, cor. of Eloventh Street, 
April 5th, 1870. 


At a stated meeting of the Society, held 
in its Hall this evening, the Hon. John 
Bigelow read the paper of the evening, 
entitled ‘‘ Beaumarchais the Merchant.” 

On its conclusion the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Osgood submitted the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the So- 
ciety be presented to Mr. Bigelow for his 
highly interesting and instructive paper 
read this evening, and that a copy be re- 
quested for the archives of the Society. 

Resolved, That the Executive Commit- 
tee be instructed to take such measures 
as the progress of Historical research and 
publicity may render practicable, to define 
with greater precision, and to proclaim 
with greater distinctness than has yet 
been done, the nature and extent of the 
obligations of gratitude incurred by the 
people of the United States to Caron 
de Beaumarchais in the prosecution of 
the war for their national independence, 
and to report thereon to this Society at 
its earliest convenience. 

Extract from the minutes. 
(Signed) ANDREW WARNER, 
Recording Secretary. 


more than to any other person belongs 
the credit of making Louis XVI. com- 
prehend the political importance of aid- 
ing the colonies in their struggle with 
Great Britain; he planned and executed 
the ingenious scheme by which the aid 
was to be extended; he sent the first 
munitions of war and supplies that the 
colonies received from abroad, and he 
sent them too at a time when, humanly 
speaking, it was reasonably certain that 
without such aid from some quarter the 
colonists must have succumbed. He, too, 
was mainly instrumental in sending them 
forty or fifty superior officers, some of 
whom not only rendered incalculable 
service in the field, but still greater, per- 
haps, in enlisting for the colonists the 
sympathies of continental Europe. 

It is to be regretted that so great and 
gifted a benefactor of our country should 
have allowed the sentimental and the 
commercial functions of his firm to become 
so confounded, that, in attempting to 
separate them, the course which our 
Government felt obliged to take has not 
only prevented any suitable recognition 
of his services to the United States, but 
sent him to his grave, as he no doubt 
thought, and as many of his country 
people still think, the victim of Repub- 
lican ingratitude. 

It is not my purpose to investigate the 
justice of this reproach, nor to attempt 
to define precisely the place which 
History should assign to this gifted 
Frenchman, among the instruments of 
Providence most conspicuous in laying 
the foundations of our Republic. I have 
only some new testimony to contribute 
in aid of those who hereafter may under- 
take to determine these questions,—testi- 
mony of which your Executive Commit- 
tee have requested me to give you some 
account, 

The nature and history of my offering 
shall be set forth in few words, 
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Beaumarchais’ efforts to engage his 
Government to aid the colonists began 
as early as 1774, His versatile talents 
and indefatigable zeal were not without 
their due effect upon the King and upon 
his prudent Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
but the difficulty of assisting the colonists 
without compromising the peaceful re- 
lations of France and England had indis- 
posed them to give or lend the colonists 
anything but their ears. Early in 1776, 
however, Beaumarchais devised the com- 
mercial disguise through which the 
French Government might give aid and 
comfort to the enemies of England with- 
out the risk of being treated as one of 
the number. His project, the history of 
which fills one of the most romantic 
pages in the history of our country, re- 
ceived the approval of Vergennes, and 
suddenly, like a shifting scene in one of 
his dramas, a blazing sign proclaimed 
that the mysteriously begotten firm of 
Rodriguez, Hortaling & Co. had estab- 
lished its headquarters in the Hédtel Hol- 
lande, in Paris; and the author of the 
“ Marriage of Figaro,” who never did 
anything except in a grand way, was in 
less than a year the most extensive ship- 
ping merchant in Europe. 

How he received his first advances 
from the Government arsenals, and by 
what disguises they were invested with 
their commercial character, are now mat- 
ters so accessible to the historical student 
that Ineednot repeat them. Suffice it to 
say, that in the course of a few months 
after he had brought the king to his views, 
several ships, loaded with what the colon- 
ists most needed,—munitions of war, cloth- 
ing, provisions, etc.—were shipped to 
the United States, to be in readiness for the 
approaching campaign of 1777, which was 
expected in England to put an end alike 
to the war and to the callow young re- 
public that was fighting for its existence. 

Before the summer of 1777, Beaumar- 
chais was in advance for supplies to Con- 
gress nearly a million of dollars, for which 
he had counted upon prompt returns in 
tobacco and other merchantable products 
of the country. 
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Unhappily, the jealousy of Arthur Lee 
and the eccentricities of Beaumarchais 
rendered his operations completely unin- 
telligible to Congress, 

“Tmagine,” says De Lomenie, in his ad- 
mirable Life of Beaumarchais, ‘ imagine 
serious Yankees, who had nearly all been 
traders before becoming soldiers, receiving 
cargo after cargo, which were frequently 
embarked by stealth during the night, and 
the invoices of which consequently pre- 
sented some irregularities—and all this 
without any other letters of advice than 
the rather bombastic missives, signed with 
the romantic name of ‘ Rodriguez, Horta- 
ling & Co.,’ in which Beaumarchais mixed 
up protestations of enthusiasm, offers of 
unlimited service, and political advice, 
with applications for tobacco, indigo, or 
salt fish, and which ended with tirades, 
of which we may take the following as 
an example :— 

‘“‘*Gentlemen: Consider my house as 
the head of all operations useful to your 
cause in Europe, and myself as the most 
zealous partisan of your nation, the soul 
of your successes, and a man most pro- 
foundly filled with the respectful esteem 
with which I have the honor to be, etc., 

‘Roprievez, Horrarine & Co,’ 

“The calculating disposition of the 
Yankees naturally inclined them to think 
that so ardent and fantastic a being, if, af- 
ter all, such a being really existed, was 
playing a commercial comedy agreed upon 
between the French Government and 
himself, and that they might in all securi- 
ty of conscience make use of his supplies, 
read his amplifications, and dispense with 
sending him tobacco.” 

And so they did. 

Beaumarchais received no tobacco, nor 
money, nor thanks, nor even a letter from 
Congress. His communications remained 
unanswered, his funds and credit were ex- 
hausted, and all his expectations of re- 
turns were disappointed. Congress per- 
sisted in treating him as a sort of “ Mrs, 
Harris,” whose very existence was more 
than doubtful. 

At last, reduced to extremities, he re- 
solved to send a confidential agent to 
the United States, to obtain, if possible, 
some explanation of results so chilling to 
his entliusiasm, and for which he was so 
poorly prepared. For this mission he 
selected a young man named Theveneau 
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de Francey, a person of considerable tal- 
ent, generous and enthusiastic, but poorly 
trained for the delicate duty assigned 
him. 

De Francey embarked for the United 
States at Marseilles on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1777, on board of one of Beau- 
marchais’ ships carrying twenty - four 
guns, called the Flammand. Among his 
fellow-passengers were the Baron Steu- 
ben and suite, one of whom, Peter 8. 
Duponceau, who accompanied the Baron 
in the capacity of secretary and inter- 
preter, was destined to achieve for him- 
self, in his adopted country, a fame no 
less enduring than that of his superior 
officer. A nephew of Beaumarchais and 
M. des Epiniéres, a son of L’Epine, the 
famous watchmaker, were also of the 
Baron’s suite. 

The voyage of the Flammand, accord- 
ing to De Francey’s account, was long 
and full of hair-breadth escapes. Every 
one, I believe, is rather disposed to con- 
sider his first sea voyage a succession of 
miracles, though no doubt De Francey’s 
first experience of the sea was rather 
severe. Twice, he tells us, they encoun- 
tered gales which threatened their de- 
struction; before their voyage of sixty- 
six days’ duration was ended they were 
on a short allowance of provisions. 
They finally reached the harbor of Ports- 
mouth in New Hampshire on the Ist 
day of December in the year 1777. 
The day they landed news reached that 
city of the capture of Burgoyne and his 
army. Though this was regarded as a 
favorable omen for the Republicans, their 
situation was still critical. They had 
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lost several successive battles ; General 
Howe had arrived with large reinforce- 
ments; the enemy still held Rhode 
Island, New York, and Philadelphia with 
a superior force of disciplined troops, and ° 
the Congress had already exhausted the 
ruinous resources of paper money. Our 
army, such as it was, was encamped at 
Valley Forge, without provisions, clothes, 
ammunition or discipline, and was suffer- 
ing frightfully from cold and privations. 

Such was'the discouraging aspect of 
the situation which presented itself to the 
inexperienced and enthusiastic French- 
man when he first touched the soil of 
the yearling republic. 

During De Francey’s stay in the United 
States he corresponded with Beaumar- 
chais as regularly as was practicable at a 
time when the Atlantic swarmed with 
hostile cruisers. His letters, or such of 
them as escaped capture, have been 
preserved by the heirs of Beaumarchais, 
through whose courtesy I have been 
permitted to take copies of them all. As 
these letters were written for the eye of 
Beaumarchais alone by one who stood 
in the most confidential relations with 
him, it is hardly necessary to say that 
they shed new light over a controverted 
subject upon which the verdict of his- 
tory has not yet been authoritatively 
pronounced. De Francey's duties neces- 
sarily made him an important witness to 
many aspects of our revolutionary strug- 
gle about which domestic testimony is 
open to suspicion, and brought him more 
or less into contact with the public men 
of that day about whom we never weary 
of hearing new particulars, 


II, 


De Francey’s letters are all addressed to 
Rodriguez, Hortaling & Co. The first was 
dated Portsmouth, Dec. 14, just a fortnight 
after his arrival. It commences with a 
vivid but somewhat detailed picture of the 
perils and discomforts of his tedious voy- 
age.* He states that he took out some 


* Mr. Kapp, in his conscientious Life of 
Baron Steuben, enumerates some hair- 
breadth escapes of our voyagers not men- 
tioned by De Francey. I leave therefore 


merchandise with him, but when he got 
to the United States, « not wishing to be 


with him the responsibility for the addi- 
tional details enumerated in the following 
paragraph :—‘‘ The Flammand had a very 
dangerous and tempestuous voyage of six- 
ty-six days. She not only encountered two 
violent gales, each of three days’ duration, 
one in the Mediterranean and the other 
off the coast of Nova Scotia, but she also 
had her forecastle three times on fire, and 
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delayed by this bagatelle, nor that the 
agent of a house which had. succoured all 
America should be occupied with the de- 
tails of selling an ell of cloth, I have re- 
nounced the considerable profits I might 
have made, and have handed over what 
was left to a merchant to sell for 
me,” , 

“The ambition,” he adds, “of doing a 
great thing, which indeed does not pro- 
mise to be an easy thing, is the only mo- 
tive which has actuated me, and I dare 
almost flatter myself that I shall succeed ; 
but I ask my recompense of you in ad- 
vance in case I succeed, or as an encou- 
ragement in case I encounter great diffi- 
culties. It is what you once promised 
me, and the haste of my departure made 
me lose sight of—a captain’s commis- 
sion, . . .-I have been in the School 
of Engineers and Marine, but I have 
never been commissioned. You can 
avail yourself of this, if you will, to 
have the commission antedated. It is 
all I am likely to get out of this expedi- 
tion, unless the Government currency is 
in better credit. The 28 per cent. you 
promised me, payable in American cur- 
rency, is not worth to-day 4 per cent. 
The Continental paper is so discredited 
that merchants prefer keeping their mer- 
chandise to selling it at any price for 
paper. The farmers bring nothing more 
to market, so that everything is selling 
at the most extravagant prices; chickens 
sold for $25 after the capture of Bur- 
goyne. Prices have since fallen con- 
siderably, but everything is still exces- 
sively dear. The Congress has a project 
on foot which, if sustained, will contri- 
bute very much to accredit the Conti- 
nental paper, and I believe no one can 
execute it better than you. It is to make 
an illimitable loan, the interest of which 
is to be paid in gold or paper, at the 
choice of the lender, at the rate of six 


that, too, with seventeen hundred weight 
of gunpowder on board. A mutiny of the 
crew made it necessary for the passengers 
to fight, fourteen against eighty-four, in 
order to secure the chiefs of the rebels.” — 
Kapp’s Life of Steuben, p. 94, 
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per cent., with the privilege of receiving 
the interest in France or America,* 
“This paper once accredited, America 
will find in herself inexhaustible and 
more than ample resources to pay all 
her debts in a few years and establish its 
credit. All that is required is a house in 
Paris to charge itself with the payment 
of the bills from the ‘Loan Office’ and 
to honor the drafts of Congress, Messrs, 
F, and D.t were charged in April last to 
negotiate this scheme with a powerful 
house. For this purpose it is understood 
here that they have sent to Holland and 
Prussia, and yet you have not heard a 
word about the matter. I do not know 
if their arrangements are entirely com- 
pleted, but these gentlemen have written 
that they have their banker in Paris. If 
this be so, I know nothing more unhand- 
some, to use no harsher term, than the 
conduct of these agents towards you. 
They have prepared for you the thorny 
work, in which there was nothing to 
gain but trouble; a good thing presents 
itself, and they do not mention it to you.” 
Farther on he says: “There is no 
doubt that what you have done has been 
presented here in a false light. I expect 
to have many prejudices to destroy and 
many heads to set right, for the sending 
of several vessels without invoices (a 
thing which, to say the truth, is unpre- 
cedented), and the errors found in the 
bills of lading of the Amphytrite, es- 
pecially, have caused it to be suspected 
that the shipments were not made for a 


* We do not seem to have profited as 
much as we should have done from living 
a century later than the Congress of whom 
De Francey is speaking ; for I observe that 
some of our prominent statesmen are said 
to favor a scheme for making the interest 
on our national debt payable abroad as well 
asathome. This is a concession that was 
never made, I believe, by any European 
government in good credit; nor would any 
government be presumed to be in good 
credit by European bankers that made 
such a concession. 

+ Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane, 
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merchant. I have explained to General 
Whipple the reason for this apparent dis- 
order, and have made him admit that it 
was inevitable. Nevertheless, there were 
articles furnished at Havre which differ 
so widely that the General told me that 
our correspondent in this country is 
either a poor merchant or a swindler. 
For example: On my invoice there are 
62 boxes or barrels of tinned iron; Cap- 
tain Fautrel has not delivered but 41. 
They have given him a note of the miss- 
ing boxes, but will they ever arrive?” 

Francey afterwards speaks of what he 
calls wne petite erreur in one of the ih- 
voices of the ship in which he sailed: 
“ My invoice and all those of the captain 
give 1110 muskets in 36 cases. Now 
there were but 30 cases, which makes 
only 1080.” 

Beaumarchais had a nephew in our 
army at this time, who had been sent 
over, as it appears, by Deane, with the 
promise of a good rank in the army. 

Francey says: “I have not been able 
to obtain direct news of your nephew 
yet, but I am assured that he is in the 
army and well placed, and that he had 
received honorable mention. As to his 
contract with Mr, D——*, I warn you not 
to reckon upon that. I do not doubt 
that he will obtain by his own merit the 
grades which Mr. D— promised him, but 
Congress will give no heed to a contract 
made with him. Mr, D—— has far ex- 
ceeded his powers in granting commis- 
sions to officers who were recommended 
to him in the commencement of his so- 
journ in France, He had not even the 
right to make a lieutenant; consequently 
nearly all who have arrived with com- 
missions signed by him, and who have 
not wished to serve until they could be 
placed, have been obliged to return. 

“Tf M, D—c had not died, they would 
have been greatly embarrassed to place 
him. His contract put him at the head 
of all the troops in case of the death 
of General Washington, and made him 
rank many general officers of greater 
merit, who would have quitted the service 
the day he received his commission. 


* Silas Deane, 
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“He was drowned because he would 
not alight from his horse while crossing a 
stream in a boat. It is said that General 
Washington made much of him, and re- 
gretted his loss, Almost all our officers 
who brought letters of recommendation 
and have conducted well have advanta- 
geous places. La Rouverie is colonel, and 
much esteemed. The Marquis de La- 
fayette has been wounded in the leg; 
this did not prevent his keeping his sad- 
dle, however, all day. He cried out 
when he was shot, ‘ There, I am wound- 
ed—now I am content !’” 

Francey then tells Beaumarchais tosend 
no more guns nor cannon, of which, he 
says, “the Americans have enough. Be- 
sides, they know how to make them, and 
what is better, take them from the en- 
emy.” He also remarks that their cargo 
has not been received with the same trans- 
ports of delight as were displayed on the 
arrival of the first vessels, though upon this 
fact he offers no comment or explanation. 

De Francey’s second letter, written 
only two days after the preceding, an- 
nounces that Silas Deane had been recal- 
led and John Adams appointed to replace 
him. He recommends Beaumarchais to 
put his affairs in order at once and regu- 
late his accounts, for, says he, “ Mr. 
Adams has the reputation of being the 
first statesman of the Continent, and he 
has, in fact, an air extremement fin. I fear 
that, aided by his colleague, he may be 
disposed to play sharp with you (/inas- 
ser). Be on your guard. 

“The colonel (Langdon) thinks that 
the affair of the officers has had something 
to do with the recall of Mr. Deane, and I 
am almost sure that it is the work of that 
famous politician of Spain and Berlin, 
Arthur Lee. It is he in part who has 
alienated the Doctor* from you, and no 
doubt he will do what he can to have his 
opinion adopted by Deane’s successor.” 

De Francey’s apprehensions were not 
unfounded, Lee did succeed in poisoning 
the mind of Congress and the Paris Com- 
missioners so completely as to close their 
ears finally to all his protestations and 
reclamations. As a consequence, the 


* Franklin. 
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poor man, who was endowed by nature 
with only a moderate understanding, 
was driven by what he regarded as the 
ingratitude and injustice of his vountry 
to seek an asylum with its enemies. 
He died in England shortly after the 
peace, the friend of Benedict Arnold, 
and a beggar. Deane was the first, but 
unhappily not the last, American di- 
plomatist who allowed himself to be 
tempted to consort with our enemies 
abroad, and was finally forced to eat from 
their hands the bread of dependence. 
The next letter that we have of De 
Francey was written from Yorktown on 
the 14th of May, 1778. He says in it that 
it was the twelfth he had written since 
his arrival, though he doubts if any shad 
reached their destination. His account 
of the disorderly consequences of the de- 
preciation of the currency has lost none 
of its interest when read by the light of 
more recent experiences. In the course 
of it he gives an interesting glimpse of 
Lafayette as a financier :—“ The thirteen 
States calculate all their exchange by 
comparing the value of their currency 
with sterling ; so all exchange being done 
through England, if one proposes to vou 
20 per cent. in a bill of exchange on 
France it is 200 pounds of the State 
where you are for 100 pounds sterling, 
and not 200 dollars for one hundred, which 
led many not acquainted with business 
into very great errors: I have just ex- 
tricated the Marquis de Lafayette from a 
mistake of this sort into which he had 
‘ unsuspectingly fallen, You have heard, 
of course, of the excessive depreciation of 
paper. At one moment, at the place where 
the army is stationed, that is, Pennsyl- 
vania, it reached the point of absolute 
worthlessness, The expenses of the mar- 
quis at that time, as he received no pay, 
were absolutely enormous, He at first bor- 
rowed money on bills of exchange at 2 for 
1, afterwards at 3 for 1. He supposed he 
was borrowing at the rate of 2 dollars 
for 1, and 3 dollars for 1; instead of which 
the rate was 2 pounds Pennsylvania cur- 
rency for 1 pound sterling. The pound 
sterling was worth 34 shillings Pennsyl- 
vania currency. He had signed the bills 
Vor, XL—11 
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presented him without reading them, and 
his expenses far exceeded the amount he 
supposed them to reach. I relieved him 
from his error, and having succeeded in 
making advances to him on account of the 
house, I have already furnished him a very 
considerable sum, My arrangement with 
him is that he shall reimburse the principal 
in one year in Paris, paying 6 per cent., 
the same as Congress allows you; besides 
which he will pay the same commission 
as Congress pays, and the expenses. As 
he receives no pay, perhaps they have had 
some consideration for that, and have ad- 
vanced about 1,900 dollars for him at 4 
pounds Pennsylvania currency for one 
pound sterling. But since the late arrival 
from France they do not wish to give but 
3 at most, and some say 2, which will 
much increase the expenses of the marquis 
as well as mine, for the objects of daily 
necessity have not fallen.” 

Farther on he says: “I have had many 
conversations with Mr, John Adams. He 
is near you now. You are in a position 
to know him much better than I do, If 
reputation made merit, he ought to have 
much, Great things are expected of him. 
But he will have arrived after the conclu- 
sion of the great work. I am enchanted 
for Mr. Deane’s sake. After all the ser- 
vices he has rendered his country, after 
having conducted things to the point 
where they are, it had been very unfor- 
tunate for him that another should have 
plucked the fruit of all his labor. Yet this 
is but the too common fate in politics, and 
I fear that you are experiencing the cruel 
proof of it at this present moment.” 

As time rolled on, De Francey’s horizon 
became clouded, and his enthusiasm for 
young America began to chill Hvery- 
thing seemed to go wrong with him. He 
finds the blockade too rigorous for profit- 
able private speculations; the means of 
correspondence too uncertain; his resi- 
dence in the United States excessively 
disagreeable ; Silas Deane a very ill-used 
man; himself another because twenty 
vessels had arrived from France since 
May without a line from his principal; 
his own country people writing incon- 
ceivable things to his: prejudice, and he 
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provided with no weapons to defend him- 
self. 

The trade of the patriot did not prove 
at all what it had seemed to him in the 
clubs and salons of Paris. He had not 
been in the United States a year before 
he had to unbosom to his principal the 
change which his passion for republican 
freedom had undergone since he hada 
near view of what it cost, and what, so far 
as he saw, it came to. 

“If you have read my first letters,” 
he says, “you will have there read that 
everything pleased me on my arrival, but 
I then saw as an enthusiast. Time, re- 
flection, what I have experienced, and 
what I have seen since, have opened my 
eyes; and I have come to the conclusion 
that a Frenchman is as much out of place 
-here as in London, Of all those who 
ihave passed through thousands of dan- 
-gers, generously to offer their service to 
ithe republic, there is scarcely one who 
thas been thanked for coming, who has 
met been snubbed, whatever their rank 
‘and their recommendations, The first idea 
‘formed of them when they arrive is that 
‘they are adventurers,* who, not knowing 
what todo in Europe, have come to bring 
their uselessness to this country and to 
solicit;places for which they are unfit, It is 
true they have sometimes been deceived, 
but more frequently men of honor and of 
distinguished merit have been very badly 
received. 

““ A brave efficer of the suite of the Mar- 
‘quis de Lafayette who has left, unwilling 
to accept sermiee, often said, ‘They have 
no idea of French honor which is charmed 
to rush to the defence of a noble cause.’ 
As for myself, I do not complain of any- 
thing that concerms me personally, I 
found on my-errfval many people little 
disposed to give meahearing, ButI am 
bound to-say, ‘that those whose opinions 
I valueihave:been ‘readily convinced, and 
they haveeven persuaded others. Never- 
theless, :and:after having studied all the 
people whom I have had occasion to 
know,:and whom one may accept as the 
choice of the nation, I believe I have 


*\We:now say carpet-baggers. 
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observed that all in whose veins circu- 
lates English blood have against us a 
prejudice, a national contempt, which 
must filter through many years of treaties 
of commerce, kind offices, and even 
benefits on our part, before another sen- 
timent can occupy their hearts. The 
instructed Englishman knows our country 
and can appreciate it, but the people 
generally regard the Frenchman as a de- 
generate being, as an animal of the 
second order, unworthy to be compared 
with them. 

“With very slight modifications, this is 
the view of most Americans who know 
neither the resources nor the power of 
our country, and judge us by their re- 
collection of the gazettes written during 
the last war.” * ‘There are certainly 
many,” he goes on, “who are persuaded 
that the late treaty between the United 
States and France is infinitely more ad- 
vantageous to us than to themselves, I 
must admit that the sound part of the 
nation received the news of its negotia- 
tion with transports of joy, but I shall 
never believe in there ever being that 
union of interest between us with which 
they flatter themselves. The treaty 
pleased them because it insures their in- 
dependence.” t 


*Ts not this a tolerably correct descrip- 
tion of the popular American view of the 
Frenchman to-day ? 

+ It is worthy of remark here that 
Talleyrand, in a paper read to the French 
Institute shortly after his return from the 
United States, expressed substantially the 
same opinion, and assigned many philoso- 
phical reasons for it, among which were 
the identity of language, the same forms 
of judicial and legislative procedure, the 
prejudices of birth and training inher- 
ited or acquired by the more influential 
classes, a community of religious belief, 
and a deservedly high appreciation of the 
power of England. Are not these in- 
fluences rapidly obliterating all traces of 
the animosity towards England which 
was provoked by her conduct during the 
late war ?—See Sir Henry Bulwer’s fas- 
cinating portrait of ‘‘ Talleyrand the politic 
man,” in his Historical Characters, vol. L., 
p. 851, Tauchnitz ed. 
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But De Francey adds :—“ Although I 
am pretty sure this letter, which will be 
sent in sextuplicata by American vessels, 
will be read, that shall not prevent my 
expressing to you my opinion, the more 
so as I am speaking of the American 
nation in its relations with ours, One 
meets here great virtues; the soldier is 
brave, and possesses an endurance which 
nothing can shake. I saw, myself, 
during the bitterest cold of last January, 
soldiers with no other garment than a 
blanket, without stockings or shoes, 
camped in a wood with snow up to their 
knees. Such people are capable of any- 
thing. Unfortunately they are badly 
led, or at least those who command 
them to-day have never had the first 
notion of military discipline nor of any 
manoeuvres. They are apparently per- 
suaded that a commission confers the 
knowledge that can only be the fruit of 
study and experience.” 

In subsequent letters De Francey re- 
news his importunities for a captaincy, 
in order that, if captured, he might be 
treated as a prisoner of war. We are 
not told whether his prayers were an- 
swered or not, but it appears from one 
of Beaumarchais’ letters to him that the 
commission had been promised him, 
“ But,” Beaumarchais wittily adds, 
“do not count upon it until you hawe it 
in your hands, You know our country; 
it is so great that it is always very far 
from the place in which a thing is pro- 
mised to that in which it is given.” 

Measured by that standard, there are 
other countries quite as large as France. 

De Francey is astonished to learn by 
Beaumarchais’ last letter that he still 
continues to counsel with Mr. Deane, 
and charges that gentleman with an act 
of duplicity which certainly merits all 
the censure he inflicts upon it. 

“You appear in this letter,” he says, 
“to have the blindest confidence in him, 
and you neglect your own interests for 
his, since you have deferred the regula- 
tion of your accounts in order not to 
place under the eyes of his colleague the 
expenses incurred for the officers, a de- 
lay which produces here a very bad 
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effect. Well, now! The very same day, 
February 16, when Mr. Deane passed the 
morning with you, he had written to 
Congress (I have seen the original signed 
by the three agents) that you got pos- 
session of the cargo of the Amphytrite 
contrary to their expectation, and that 
they did not oppose it because their 
political situation did not permit them 
to come to any explanations with you. 
He adds, that’ they had been informed 
that you had sent an agent to Congress 
to solicit the payment of a very con- 
siderable debt, but that it was not neces- 
sary to settle auything with this agent; 
that the commercial venture to which it 
related was a mixed business, which it 
was necessary to sift before closing the 
account; that they would occupy them- 
selves with the business, and that it was 
better to leave it with them to arrange 
with you. 

“The brother of Mr. Deane was the 
bearer of the quadruplicate of this mis- 
sive, which is signed by Mr. Deane him- 
self, I will make no reflections upon this 
transaction ; I will only say that it ap- 
pears very extraordinary, an incredible 
weakness even, that Mr. Deane should 
have consented to sign what it pleased 
his colleagues to write, at the very mo- 
ment you had the generosity to sacrifice 
everything for him, and he knew it. You 
can well imagine that with such news 
doubts are reinforced, objections multi- 
plied,” &c. 

At last fortune began to smile on De 
Francey’s efforts. In June, 1778, he 
speaks of receiving an order from the 
Chairman of a Committee of Congress 
directing the delivery to him of tobacco 
enough toload the Fier Rodriguez. The 
rest of his letter is chiefly occupied with 
complaints of the bad faith of these re- 
publicans, who refused him the vessels 
they had promised to carry off his tobac- 
co, and urges Beaumarchais to send out 
at least six himself. 

On the 11th of July De Francey writes 
from Williamsburg to M. de Carabas, re- 
questing him, if he has any property in 
his hands belonging to the late firm of 
Rodriguez, Hortaling & Co. (now M. OC. 
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de Beaumarchais, the political reasons for 
disguising his true name no longer exist- 
ing), to ship it directly to him, and not to 
Congress. 

He also takes him to task for'sending 
by one of, Beaumarchais’ vessels’ several 
thousand dollars’ worth of salt on his own 
account, and concludes his rebuke with 
the following reflection upon the repub- 
licans :— 

“In spite of the most formal engage- 
ments, these people find the means’ of ob- 
structing all business, the prétext for 
breaking promises the most solemn; in a 
word, they are so unscrupulous that’ T 
advise you, for your private advantage, 
to suspend shipments on your own ac- 
count until laws better established have 
put a bridle upon the bad faith which 
reigns in this country.” 

Beaumarchais had been led by Deane 
to expect returns in tobacco within six 
months from the date of his first ship- 
ment. Nothing came,—neither tobacco 
nor explanation. Deane was enrbirras- 
sed, and neither could guess the diffi- 
eulty. The fact was, as it subsequently 
transpired, that Lee had written confi- 
dentially to Congress that the promises 
made to him in London by Beaumarchais 
had not been kept, and that Vergennes 
had repeatedly assured him that no re- 
turn was expected for the cargoes sent 
by Beaumarchais. This statement, now 
known to be false, naturally inspired Con- 
gress with distrust of Beaumarchais and of 
his agent, This distrust was promoted by 
one of the captains, named Ducoudray, 
whom Beaumarchais had been obliged 
to dismiss from his service, and who came 
to the United States and wrote a pam- 
phlet against him. In view of this situ- 
ation, on the31st of July, 1778, he wrote 
as follows :-— 

“T have not been able to obtain a peru- 
sal of the letters of Lee. Two of his 
brothers, members of Congress, had pos- 
session of the foreign correspondence 
during the past year, and they have ab- 
stracted all his letters for fear they would 
prejudice him; but I cannot doubt you 
are there painted in the blackest colors. 
I know at least that anonymous letters 
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were written against you, filled with lies, 
insults, and atrocities; and what is of a 
marked fatality, your excessive zeal for 
the Americans has been the basis of the 
lies of Lee, and of all the misgivings in 
regard to you. 

“You doubtless recollect that at the 
commencement of 1776, while you were 
in London, you promised this little Doc- 
tor, then humble and suppliant, that if 
the Americans fully decided never to re- 
unite with England, you would send out, 
under the name of Rodriguez, Horta- 
ling & Co., all the succor of which they 
would have need; and the enthusiasm 
which then animated you gave great 
latitude to your promise. At least the 
Doctor so communicated it; and to give 
importance to what he said, he made an 
ambassador of you, and instead of nam- 
ing you, he remarked that the promises 
came from the Ambassador of France. 
Behold here the origin of his elevation ! 
His brothers have strongly supported his 
high pretensions, and he was named 
agent. He was obliged to maintain 
what he had written, but fearing that 
the reserve of the ministers toward the 
agency in France should make Congress 
suspect that the French Ambassador had 
never spoken to him in England, he 
abandoned this first assertion, which had 
produced all the effect he could expect 
of it for his advancement, and then 
wrote that it was you who called upon 
him in London to make him such beauti- 
ful promises on the part of the French 
Minister. The memoir of Ducoudray 
attests, on the other side, that the minis- 
ter put you in advance that he might 
disavow you if he desired. Congress 
readily allowed itself to be persuaded 
that everything that arrived on your 
vessels was a present, or at least a loan 
from your Government, which it might 
acquit at its pleasure. When, after my 
arrival at York, I announced my pur- 
pose and the reclamations I came to 
make, I did not find a single member of 
Congress disposed to believe that it was 
an individual who had rendered America 
such signal services, and that he was to 
be paid for them, as it was impossible 
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to find on this continent a man who 
would have ever attempted for the free- 
dom of his country the one-hundredth 
part of what you have done... . The 
comparison was too humiliating to them, 
True Americans are infinitely rarer here 
than in Paris, and I am satisfied there is 
not one whose zeal approaches yours.” 

De Francey then gives a detailed ac- 
count and defence of his contract with 
Congress, during the course of which he 
favors his correspondent with a by no 
means flattering estimate of the patriot- 
ism of Robert Morris: 

“Tf this business,” he writes, “were to 
be continued, which I do not advise un- 
less you have special reasons, it would 
be one of the greatest commercial opera- 
tions ever engaged in, if one could only 
rely upon the good faith of these repub- 
licans. But they have no principle, and 
I desire most sincerely to see all your 
accounts closed up with them. You 
will have difficulty in believing that the 
Committee on Commerce would never 
consent that the returns destined for you 
should be consigned to you , directly. 
Mr. Robert Morris was one of those who 
opposed it most, and as he is the only 
merchant in Congress who has ever con- 
ducted large commercial operations, his 
opinion is law. He wished these returns 
to be consigned to one of their commer- 
cial agents in France, who should sell the 
cargoes as fast as they arrive, and remit 
to you the proceeds. He thus finds 
means of employing people with whom 
he is always de moitié [on shares]. He 
fait ses affaires de toutes celles de la ré- 
publique—{he works for himself in work- 
ing for the republic]. 

“As he has a very great influence and a 
very great credit, and as, in the begin- 
ning of the Revolution especially, no one 
could render greater service to America 
than he, through his connections in the 
four quarters of the globe, he has done 
whatever he pleased. All the money des- 
tined to make purchases abroad has been 
confided to him. Consequently he has 
sent agents into all parts of Virginia, and 
in general everywhere whence they could 
export anything, to make purchases of 
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tobacco and other products. The ves- 
sels which are loaded with this merchan- 
dise usually belong to Mr. Morris, and he 
freights them for account of Congress. 
He always takes care to insure the tenth 
or twelfth part of the cargo belonging to 
him, and the vessel is thus sent by his 
agent from Virginia, consigned to his 
agent in France, and as this Virginia 
agent is not required to render any ac- 
count of his shipment, they have ample 
time to ascertain whether the vessel has 
arrived or has been taken. In the first 
case, it belongs to Mr. Morris; in the 
second, it belongs to Congress 

was the fear of seeing all this business go 
out of his own or his agents’ hands that 
prevented his consenting that the returns 
be consigned to you directly, and he was 
near bringing the Committee to his opin- 
ion, when I asked him if it was not his 
brother whom he meant to choose to be the 
agent of America in France. This ques- 
tion, put alittle sharply, made him change 
his tone, and finally, after three or four 
days’ debate on this article alone, they re- 
turned to my opivion; that is to say, I 
consented that an agent be at liberty to 
do what Williams had done at Nantes— 
examine the qualities and inform himself 
of the prices of the merchandise sent as 
returns.” 

Again he writes: ‘‘ I believe Carmichael 
is the only one who appreciates all you 
have done for his country. He arrived at 
York two days before I left for Virginia. 
The moment. of our meeting was one of 
the most agreeable that I have passed 
here. We did not quit each other for two 
days. During these two days I rendered 
him a service, by letting him into the pri- 
vate character of all the members of Con- 
gress. I told him those who were his 
friends, and those who were opposed to 
his nomination as Secretary of Legation.* 
In gratitude I hope he will serve you 
well,” 

Francey then speaks of certain letters 


* When Mr. Deane was recalled, there 
was a question of naming Carmichael in 
his place; he was judged too young, and 
they did not even make him Secretary. 
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which he had given to the President of 
Congress, at the same time begging him 
to question Carmichael. He then goes 
on: “I made him [the President] feel 
that your letter to Mr. Sartine demon- 
strated very clearly that the assertions of 
Ducoudray and of Lee were vile and in- 
famous lies. The force and energy of this 
letter astonished him. He could not help 
saying to me that he would not have be- 
lieved that one could have written with 
such freedom to a. Minister in France. 
“Obliged to leave for Virginia, I have 
not waited for the reading of these letters 
by Congress, but, under pretext of taking 
leave, I called upon all the important 
members and informed them of these 
letters, referring them to Carmichael for 
further information if they had need of 
any. I hope that during my absence he 
will serve you well, He owes it to you, 
and to me also, by every consideration. 
You recollect, without doubtpthat I al- 
ways believed him your friend™* If I have 
been deceived, I never wish to speak to 
an American again as long asI live. I 
have had continual experiences of their 
treachery and bad faith. You yourself 
have a most cruel proof of it in the con- 
duct of Mr. Deane, and if there are not to 
be found in this great number of republi- 
cans some honest persons, who inspire 
their fellow-citizens with some principle, 
America will very soon be the dwelling- 
place and asylum of all the vices, instead 
of liberty and the virtues. Knowingnei- 
ther the extent nor the limits of their 
power, and having no one to direct them, 
the representatives of this nation will 
consist of as many tyrants; each sepa-~ 
rate State will also have its own, and the 
people will be oppressed on all sides. To 
meet the expenses of forty or fifty little 
kings, to pay the debts contracted, and 
sustain the luxury which will be intro- 
duced as soon as peace is declared, Con- 
gress will be compelled to impose heavy 
taxes, which will involve grave embar- 
rassments; for, in the first place,the people 
are not used to them,’ and they will cer- 
tainly prize liberty very little if they have 
to pay for it every day. In the second 
place, nothing is so difficult to determine 
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as the proportion of taxes which the sev- 
eral States should pay, some of which are 
rich in productions, like Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, South Carolina; while 
others, depending upon industry and 
commerce, are precisely the States which 
have rendered most service to the repub- 
lic during the war. All the brilliant 
achievements occurred in the North: the 
days of Lexington, of Bunker’s Hill, the 
evacuation of Boston, the capture of Bur- 
goyne—these are the actions in which the 
South bore no part; and on their side 
what have they done? With the excep- 
tion of the battle of Trenton, which was 
a coup de ciel, they have been beaten 
everywhere.. On Long Island the Eng- 
lish took 2,000 men and Generals Sul- 
livan and Sterling; at Fort Washington 
2,900 allowed themselves to be captur- 
ed without firing a gun; at Brandywine 
the American army was routed at the first 
discharge of the cannon ; at Germantown 
after having had completely the advantage 
at first, because the enemy were surpri- 
sed, they were repelled and beaten. Do 
you think it will be an easy thing now 
to tax these provinces to pay the expen- 
ses of the war? Those of the North 
who have not the wherewithal to pay 
would rather demand indemnities than be 
taxed further, not only for the expenses 
of the republic, but to sustain each indi- 
vidual State and put it in a condition of 
defence, which will be very costly. I 
have already seen many malcontents. 
They say that they actually pay more 
taxes in a year than they had been in the 
habit of paying in twenty or thirty years 
before the war. At the capture of Bur- 
goyne, paper was so discredited and the 
people were so fatigued with the war 
that if the General and Clinton had uni- 
ted, America would have returned to her 
colonial dependence; and with pain I 
avow to you, that I am fully convinced 
it was the best thing that could hap- 
pen to them, for unless others are to be 
found here than those I have seen, some 
sound heads who would establish the 
Constitution upon a solid base, be- 
fore ten years the provinces will be at 
war with each other. They do not love 
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each other, and’ if they are temporarily 
united to repel a.common enemy, the 
danger passed, there is every reason to 
fear that this temporary union will be 
soon dissolved. The Confederation, as 
you know, doubtless, has been accepted 
by a majority of the States, but unless 
this radical vice is extirpated, there is 
no ground to hope that. good faith and 
the social virtues will succeed to the dis- 
trust, to the rude and savage manners of 
the Americans.” 

Poor De Francey did not live to be a 
witness of the terrible political convul- 
sion which was already impending over 
his own country. A little more expe- 
rience of the world would probably have 
taught him that any crisis which puts in 
peril all that society undertakes to secure 
to us by its laws, uncovers our hearts 
to the world, strips our native selfishness 
of all its disguises, and makes us appear 
to each other pretty nearly as bad as we 
must always appear to the angels. There 
is no doubt that the revolted colonists, 
struggling for their very existence, ap- 
peared to a sentimental enthusiast like 
De Francey disudvantageously, but we 
have yet to hear of any other people, while 
having so much at risk, appearing any 
better. 

Of course, after having been kept so 
long without tobacco, and treated with 
undisguised distrust as a swindler or 
the agent of one, De Francey takes very 
dyspeptic views of the men who com- 
posed the Continental Congress, 

“Tn general,” he says, ‘ nothing is so 
pitiable as this Assembly, the name of 
which alone impresses France with re- 
spect and admiration. Three-fourths of 
the members of Congress are men with- 
out character, and without any species of 
virtue, except a badly combined ambition 
and a boundless self-conceit. The rest 
are good sort of people, who appear to 
have good intentions, but are much too 
feeble to have a will of their own. They 
allow themselves to be led by the opin- 
ions of the majority. 

“President Laurens is a very upright 
merchant, but he is nothing more. In 
important affairs he is an old woman, 
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The famous Hancock is precisely the 
corbeau revetu, So Samuel Adams: his 
guineas taken from him, you would be- 
hold the poor man as he is, This Sam- 
uel Adams is an old fox who has genius, 
and who has for a long time occupied 
himself in efforts to withdraw America 
from English rule. He may even be 
regarded as the author of the Revolution 
He is the American Brutus, but he can- 
not have the virtues, for none of his 
compatriots love him, John Adams has 
a greatreputation; you are in a situation 
now to judge if he deserves it. . .. 

“Robert Morris in his time has had 
much influence, but since it appeared 
that he occupied himself only with his 
own affairs in‘ appearing to occupy him- 
self with those of the public, the confi- 
dence which was reposed in him has 
infinitely diminished, although not a 
member of Congress has had the courage 
to call him to account.* 

“Richard Henry Lee, who has had a 
preponderating influence since the be- 
ginning of the Revolution, is, if I am not 
deceived, a hypocrite who plays the 
part of a patriot to serve his ambition. 
He has talents, and he writes with much 
force. You will readily imagine that he 
is not my friend, yet he has always over- 
whelmed me with civilities, has often 
invited me to go and see him in Virginia; 
so has his other brother, also a member 
of Congress, who is a poor fellow. 

“There are besides four or five members, 
—one named Morris, from New York; 
Duer, one of the signers of my contract ; 
Drayton, of South Carolina; Dr. Wither- 
spoon and General Reed, who, being 
able to string five or six ideas together, 
are regarded as oracles, and really com- 
pose the Congress, joined to those above 


‘named, The rest, with the exception of 


a Colonel Bannister, for whom I have 
great regard, are not worth speaking of.” 


*In a letter dated July 28, 1778, De 
Francey gives an extract from a letter of 
Robert Morris, proposing to organize a 
commercial house, with Silas Deane and 
Colonel Bannister as associates, and a 
powerful branch in France, of which branch 
he was himself to take charge. 
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The unphilosophical but not unnatural 
disgust inspired by the crude repub- 
licanism of 1776, as it was seen by De 
Francey through an atmosphere of 
wrecked illusions, thwarted plans, and 
disappointed speculations, only increases 
the value of his brief appreciation of the 
one man of that period who was “ first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen,” and whom 
Carlyle is said to have pronounced, with 
a not ungraceful recklessness, the greatest 
man that was ever created, 

“Great-men,” he says, “are as rare in 
the camp as in the civil service. Those 
heroes, to whom we dared hardly com- 
pare Turenne or Broglie, lose much on 
close inspection. General Washington 
certainly is not an ordinary man for this 
country, because he has honor, courage, 
a truly disinterested patriotism, and some 
social virtues; but he has none of the 
qualities which constitute the great 
General, if we except a courage truly 
rare. I have seen much of him, and I 
really believe that he is the first man on 
the continent, although, to tell you the 
truth, he is very difficult to know well. 
He almost never speaks, but by the aid 
of some officers I have detected in. him 
the traits which characterize at least the 
superior man. 

“General Lee, whose loss they pretend 
so much to regret, disgracefully betrayed 
America in the last action at Monmouth. 
The English fled under every possible dis- 
advantage, by roads they did not know, 
overwhelmed by the excessive heat, to 
reach New York. General Washington 
came up with them after several days’ 
uninterrupted pursuit, He detached Gen- 
eral Lee with 5,200 men to attack them 
and harass them in the trenches, while he 


tried to turn them and attack them on .- 


all sides simultaneously. General Lee 
advanced several miles, and after having 
ascertained, as all the world insists, that 
they would be cut to pieces if he attacked 
them, ordered a retreat. General Wash- 
ington, who was moving to execute his 
plan of surrounding the enemy, met this 
boasted man flying before the troops 
who themselves were retreating, and had 
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him at once arrested. I do not know 
what will be the result of it, They talk 
of shooting him. 

“ General Gates, who is esteemed in 
France the hero of the North, is a good 
man who has more military knowledge 
than any American, but who owes all 
the success of his campaign to the im- 
prudence of General Burgoyne in en- 
gaging him in the woods, which he did 
not know, where there was scarcely a 
path for three men to march abreast, 
without provisions for but six weeks. 
Two or three thousand men could have 
easily stopped him in these defiles, What 
could not ten or twelve thousand sharp- 
shooters do, sheltered by trees, perfectly 
acquainted with the country, and having 
every advantage possible over Burgoyne. 
In the only brilliant action which took 
place, that of Bennington, which was 
probably the ruin of the English General, 
Gates had not yet rejoined the army. 
The Generals Arnold and Stark had at 
least as much merit as Gates in this vic- 
tory which saved America.” 

Again he says:—‘This country has 
become the most disagreeable and weari- 
some residence to be imagined. The 
law of the strongest is almost the only 
one known ; all is in incredible disorder, 
but all the inhabitants wish independ- 
ence, The majority are for the alliance 
with France. Thus one or two years of 
peace will regulate all this disorder. I 
have felt much alarm for some time. 
There is a strong party in Congress en- 
tirely opposed to everything that could 
strengthen the alliance, but happily this 
party is dissipated. The brothers of the 
Berlin politician, who would have upset 
everything to have kept him in his place, 
have both quit Congress; and he will 
certainly be recalled to prove his accusa- 
tions against Mr. Deane, who, on the 
other hand, retorts vigorously. This 
unhappy dispute and the contending 
parties in Congress have caused much 
important business to be neglected.” 

In the same letter De Francey speaks 
of an estrangement that had occurred 
between Baron Steuben and the nephew 
of Beaumarchais, which was reconciled ; 
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and of another between De Francey and 
Giroux, an attaché of his agency, which 
was not reconciled. 

In subsequent letters he complains of 
the bad condition and quality of the mer- 
chandise which arrived; that the marks 
and numbers did not correspond with 
the invoices ; speaks of expectations cur- 
rent that Beaumarchais would be sent out 
to replace Gérard as Minister Plenipo- 
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tentiary; of advice received from mem- 
bers of Congress to disconnect Beau- 
marchais as much as possible from Deane, 
who is not liked; of losing his trunk; of 
unsuccessful privateering operations and 
private speculations, and other matters 
not without interest, but which the 
limits which are prescribed to this paper 
do not admit of being given at greater 
length. 


Ill, 


De Francey returned to his country in 
December, 1780, after an absence of three 
years. He had profited by the interest 
Beaumarchais had given him in some of 
his speculations, and was no longer de- 
pendent. He led a rather luxurious and, 
as Beaumarchais thought, extravagant 
life after his return. So we gather from 
a letter of affectionate criticism which 
Beaumarchais, whose house he occupied, 
wrote him after he had been home about 
two years. 

: ‘** What I disapprove of,” he says 
in this note, ‘‘ is that you keep three horses 
in Paris; in your position this extravagance 
is an absurdity, and more than useless. 
You make everybody exclaim at me, ex- 
claim at you, indeed at both of us, and 
at a time when I wish to retrench a portion 
of my expenses. ... As you are in my 
house, I am annoyed that they can tell me 
that everything connected with me is un- 
restrained extravagance. What the devil 
can you want with all this train? Come, 
live simply, and do away with what is use- 
less, You are the cause of my not know- 
ing any longer what takes place in my 
stables ; I am robbed on every side, and 
this arises from the state of disorder by 
which they profit. Ten horses with three 
coachmen, who combine to plunder me! 
I beg this of you as a favor; we are quite 
out of our places, my friend. I am going 
to order the sale of two mares which be- 
long to me; I shall have enough, even too 
many, with five, and do not be the cause of 
my inability to have order in my household. 
As soon as there is irregularity there is 
theft. . . . I speak to you from my heart 
as one friend from another.” 


De Francey was suffering at this time 
from pulmonary disease, and not in a 
humor to be rebuked even with so much 
delicacy and affection, and testified some 
irritability on the subject. Beaumarchais, 
who loved him, and loved peace also, pro- 
fited by the philosophy which his mar- 
vellous experiences had taught him, and 
good-naturedly wrote to his young friend: 
“No one understands or wishes to un- 
derstand me. Do as you like, and let us 
say no more about it; and attend to 
your health, That is the principal 
thing.” 

In the course of the following summer 
Beaumarchais writes to discourage De 
Francey from seeking a tropical climate, 
but gives him some excellent advice in 
regard to his health, which he was pro- 
bably too self-indulgent to respect. He 
died very shortly after the receipt of this 
letter, leaving a will, the closing paragraph 
of which curiously illustrates the sort of 
homage he felt for Beaumarchais: “I 
appoint as executor of my will M. Caron 
de Beaumarchais, my friend; the obliga- 
tions I have towards him do not allow me 
to leave him any legacy, and I am con- 
vinced that he will willingly render me 
this last service.” 

De Francey has never been, nor per- 
haps deserved to be, the theme of a bio- 
grapher, but many men have enjoyed that 
distinction who have never won in their 
youth and preserved through life the re- 
spect and the almost parental affection 
of so discriminating a man as Beaumar- 
chais. 
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T pray you to indulge me with a word 
or two more, before we separate, about 
Beaumarchais himself. 

Have we, as a people or nation, done 
our duty to his memory? Has our lite- 
rature borne proper testimony to the 
services he rendered us in our war for 
independence? Ingratitude is not only 
a crime; it is waste. The only way that 
we can praise ourselves innocently is 
in proclaiming the good dispositions to- 
wards us which our conduct has inspired. 
No one ever appears to better advantage 
than when the object of the solicitude 
of others, This is as true of nations as 
of individuals, We can well afford to 
do justice to the memory of Beaumar- 
chais, but we cannot afford to withhold 
it. 

Aside from his services to the cause 
of American Independence, his marvel- 
lous talents and versatility, I fear, are 
appreciated by very few on this side of 
the Atlantic at their true value. Quit- 
ting his first vocation of a watchmaker 
at the early age of twenty-four, he be- 
came by turns a courtier, a teacher in 
the royal family, a merchant, a con- 
tractor, a dramatic author, a publicist, a 
manufacturer, a publisher, a diplomatist, 
a cabinet counsellor, and one of the most 
eloquent advocates of his time. And 
what is remarkable, in every part in 
which he appeared before the public he 
gained some new distinction. He was 
never small or commonplace. “ The fear 
of mediocrity poisons my life,” he once 
wrote to the publisher of his edition of 
Voltaire, who had sent him a specimen 
of inferior paper for it. Before he quit- 
ted the trade in which he had been 
reared he invented a new watch escape- 
ment, which he was invited by the king 
to explain to him, Madame de Pompa- 
dour wore one of his watches with his 
escapement, in aring on her finger,—the 
smallest watch that had then, or perhaps 
has since, been made, He was party to 
a seven years’ litigation, which he con- 
ducted single-handed, and in which he 
was triumphantly successful. His writ- 


ings and speeches in the Goezman case 
have taken their place among the perma- 
nent glories of French literature. As a 
dramatist, his chef d'euvre, the “ Barber 
of Seville,” is immortal, and draws at 
the Thédtre Frangaise to-day better than 
any play of Moliére. His eloquence, his 
importunities, and his address brought 
Louis XVI. to comprehend and counte- 
nance the schemes which he devised for 
eucouraging the rebellion in America— 
a proceeding which led directly to the 
French Revolution, and to a complete 
change in the social and political con- 
dition of Europe. As a pamphleteer in 
defence of his own and his sovereign’s 
policy, he had Gibbon for his antagonist ; 
and the author of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire felt sufficiently 
flattered by a trifling compliment which 
Beaumarchais paid to his style and logic 
to record the fact in his memoirs. Asa 
merchant, he surpassed the Medici in the 
magnitude and audacity of his operations. 
He was known to have over forty sail 
afloat at one time; and one of them, the 
famous Fiér Rodriguez, carrying 52 guns, 
while acting as convoy, took such a dis- 
tinguished part in the battle which 
D’Estaing gave Admiral Byron off the 
island of Grenada, as to win the Cross 
of St. Louis for her commander and 
military rewards for all the other officers. 
As a financier, he devised a bank of dis- 
count, which was the germ of the pre- 
sent National Bank of France, He was 
the first to project a complete edition of 
the works of Voltaire, in defiance of pre- 
judices which, in those days, would have 
crushed any man of less courage and re- 
sources, The result of his labors was the 
most voluminous publication to which the 
invention of printing had up to that time 
given its immortality. He finally died 
in a house he had built, which was as 
characteristic of his genius as any of his 
works, and which, to the end of his days, 
was more visited as a municipal curiosity 
than any other private residence in Paris 
then or since. 

To the United States Beaumarchais 
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rendered incalculable services, From no 
quarter did we receive succor more sea= 
sonably, and but for his initiative we could 
have received none from other quarters. 
In consequence of the quarrel which grew 
up between Arthur Lee and Silas Deane, 
Congress was persuaded by Lee that the 
shipments made by Beaumarchais were 
for account of the French Government, 
and that Beaumarchais and Deane, in ask- 
ing for some equivalent in tobacco and 
other products, were conspiring to obtain 
money from them under false pretences. 
That this was a malicious falsehood is 
no longer an open question, There is not 
much doubt that France would have as- 
sisted us to some, perhaps, asshe actually 
did, to a considerable, extent, without re- 
ference to the prospects of repayment, for 
her own interests were involved in our suc- 
cess, Beaumarchais was certainly much 
more interested in the success of our arms 
than in the balance-sheet of Rodriguez, 
Hortaling & Co.; but from first to last he 
counted upon the returns in produce for his 
shipments to give him the means to con- 
tinue them. Between the malice of Lee, 
the unpopularity of Deane, the unbusi- 
ness-like conduct of Beaumarchais, and 
the delicate relations of the French and 
English Governments, Congress found it 
impossible to get a clear idea of the 
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MADAME DE 


I EXPERIENCE a deep sorrow, my dear 
children, in not being able to speak to 
you of my mother in such a manner as 
to give you an idea of the happiness of 
which you have been deprived. In the 
midst of our grief, our precious rémem- 
brances are the support and the consola- 
tion of our life. You will never know her 
who would have been to you a cherished 
model to make you better, who would 
have loved you with a tenderness the 
charm of which no other person could 
have made you feel. I am conscious of 
my incapacity to describe her to you, but 
I have an inexpressible desire to talk 
about her, I have made for you a collec- 
tion of what I have been able to gather 
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merits of Beaumarchais’ claims; and 
what made it the more unfortunate, to 
doubt the justice of his claims was to sus- 
pect him of being a swindler. It was 
not until long after the members of that 
Congress and Beaumarchais had gone 
“where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest,” that these 
suspicions were laid, these doubts cleared 
away, and the heirs of Beaumarchais ob- 
tained a final settlement with our Gov- 
ernment. That was a settlement of our 
financial obligations. But there still re- 
mains the debt of gratitude, which can- 
not be estimated by any pecuniary stand- 
ard, and which is only the more sacred 
because it is of a nature to never be dis- 
charged. 

It never suited the humor of monarch- 
ical Europe to give any prominence to 
this republican phase of his career, for the 
same reason that Joseph II. of Austria 
gave to Louis XVI. for declining to co- 
operate with him in aiding the American 
colonies: “It is my trade to reign!” 

Here, however, where he had a right to 
look for eternal gratitude, his name is com- 
paratively unknown, Shall the enemies 
of popular institutions continue forever 
to use the fate of Beaumarchais to illus- 
trate the alleged ingratitude of repub- 
lics ? 


LAFAYETTE. 


of her letters, though the greater part of 
them I have not succeeded in finding. 
All that was written before the Revolu- 
tion, her correspondence with her sister, 
her tenderest friend, all that with my fa- 
ther, are lost, and it is precisely of this 
first period of her life that we know 
nothing. Afterwards many important 
circumstances were not noted in her let- 
ters, but I would like to share with you 
all that Ican remember. It is this which 
prompts me to write to you some facts 
of a life so dear, although I do not feel 
myself capable of doing them justice. I 
yield to the desire of my heart, without 
succeeding in satisfying it. 

My mother was born the 2d of Novem- 
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ber, 1759. She was the second daughter 
of my grandmother, and one year young- 
er than my aunt Madame de Noailles. 
You will find the details of her education 
in the life of my grandmother, written by 
my mother, in the prison of Olmutz. 
You will see there an account of the ten- 
der and watchful care which she received 
from her, and which was divided between 
five daughters, who, with different char- 
acters, have each preserved the precious 
mark of her education. 

The fondness of my mother for her sister, 
Madame de Noailles, appears to me to 
have been the feeling which took entire 
possession of her early life. Her sensi- 
bility developed itself early, and the love 
of these two accomplished persons was 
extreme, The education which she re- 
ceived from my grandmother was emi- 
nently fitted to bring out those talents 
with which God had endowed her. My 
mother’s habit of discussing everything 
was unavoidable to her character of 
mind, and she never adopted any idea 
through prejudice. She seized upon 
difficulties, and wished to examine them 
thoroughly. She was in her youth very 
much troubled by religious doubts. 
Her anxieties were far from turning her 
aside from the practices of piety; on the 
contrary, the desire to know the truth 
animated her fervor. She experienced 
such suffering from her uncertainty, 
that she has since compared it to the 
greatest trouble she had felt, in a life so 
full of grief and anxiety. These feelings 
commenced at the age of twelve, and 
lasted many years. At this time she was 
preparing for her first communion, but 
her sincere character would not permit her 
to approach Jesus Christ with an unset- 
tled faith. My grandmother saw through 
her troubles, and, in tracing them to their 
source, found grounds for consolation. 
She believed it her duty to defer her 
first communion, as her daughter desired, 
until a time when, composed and strength- 
ened, she would be able to enjoy this 
blessing to its fullest extent. She looked 
forward to this moment with confidence. 

My grandmother received about this 
time proposals of marriage for her two 
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oldest daughters. You have seen in her 
life that, frightened by my father’s youth, 
the large fortune he had amassed, with- 
out parents to guide him, she found 
grounds for objection in circumstances 
which would have appeared advantageous 
to a person less determined by views supe- 
rior to human interests, She refused one 
year a consent strongly desired by her 
husband ; then, reassured by all the good 
she learned of my father, “she accept- 
ed,” said my mother, “him whom she has 
always cherished as amost tenderly loved 
son—him whose worth she: has felt from 
the first moment she knew him—him 
who alone could keep up the strength of 
my heart after losing her.” 

The marriage of my aunt with her 
cousin, the Viscount de Noailles, took 
place six months before my mother's. 
At this time my grandmother spoke to 
her of my father, on whom her heart 
had lavished that deep and tender senti- 
ment which pervaded her whole life. I 
do not believe that any one can have an 
idea of the way in which my mother 
loved. It was peculiar to her. Her feel- 
ing for my father was above all her affec- 
tions, without injuring any. It might be 
said that it was the most impassioned 
sentiment, if that expression agrees with 
the bewitching delicacy which kept her 
from all kind of jealousy, or at least wrong 
actions, which are ordinarily the result of 
it. She was never unreasonable for amo- 
ment. Not only my father had never per- 
ceived a desire which might be disagree- 
able to him, but in the depth of her heart 
she had not a bitter impression to conceal. 
She was married at fourteen and a half 
years, at the time when her mind was 
violently agitated by religious doubts. 
She was drawn to my father by a very 
strong feeling, but she was much troubled 
by the thought of the serious engage- 
ment she had formed so young. All 
that she experienced seemed above her 
strength, andshe threw herself into the 
arms of God, to whom in the midst 
of her uncertainties she always looked 
for aid. 

The departure of my father for his regi- 
ment produced a sorrow which showed 
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all the affection she had for him. She 
did not leave the paternal mansion. Her 
great youth, that of my father, who was 
only sixteen, caused a stipulation to be 
made that they should remain several 
years at the Hétel de Noailles. 

The winter which followed was very 
gay. My mother, as well as her sister, 
went to plays and balls, She took partin 
all pleasures with the vivacity of her age 
and character. Nevertheless I do not 
believe she entered into a single one be- 
fore she had proved to herself that she 
could not dispense with it without real 
inconvenience, and that she ought to take 
it as a matter of conscience. Never even 
in her greatest youth did she think she 
could enjoy a single one of the amuse- 
ments of the world without some motive 
of duty superior to those which prohibit- 
ed them. 

She did not decide thoughtlessly, but 
after her decision was made she gave her- 
self up to enjoyment freely and without 
scruple. 

It is remarkable that the religious 
doubts by which she was tormented did 
not make her less timid on this point. 
On the contrary, she was unceasingly oc- 
cupied in asking the grace of God to 
know the truth. He granted her pray- 
ers, and her doubts were dispelled. She 
made her first communion on Low Sun- 
day which followed this winter, and gave 
herself anew to the God to whom she 
had been so faithful in the vicissitudes of 
her life. This year she brought into the 
world a little daughter whom she called 
Henrietta. 

In the month of April, 1777, my father 
executed his project of setting out for 
America. My mother was in the midst 
of a second pregnancy. It is easy to 
judge of her grief at news so unexpected 
and so terrible. Besides her own suffer- 
ing, she had another sorrow—that of see- 
ing the anger of my grandfather. She 
felt the more pity she excited, the more 
my father would be censured. Her aim, 
then, was to conceal the tortures of 
her heart, preferring to be judged a child, 
or as wanting in feeling, than to be 
the means of his being thought in the 
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wrong. The attentions of my grandmo- 
ther were of great comfort to her. Her 
quick perceptions made her appreciate 
every particular in the conduct of her 
son-in-law, “She found in it,” said my 
mother, “that which proved to her she 
need not fear for my happiness as long as 
his life was preserved.” Her maternal 
watchfulness induced her to spare her, as 
much as she could, the news of my father’s 
departure, his arrest, his return to Bor- 
deaux, then his positive embarkation 
from a Spanish port. The first news of 
the arrival of my father in America 
reached my mother a month after the 
birth of my sister Anastasie. The charm 
of his letters, the account of his conduct, 
the success he had obtained, caused her 
delight a good deal troubled by the thought 
of the dangers of war. This grief was 
not her only trial—she lost her little Hen- 
rietta at the age of twenty-two months, 
She invoked, and felt in all their strength, 
the consolations of her faith, My mo- 
ther learned that my father had been 
wounded at Brandywine. They con- 
cealed from her the more fatal rumors, 
The year 1778 was passed in great 
distress, caused by the dangers to which 
my father was exposed—often even with- 
out news from him. Finally, in the 
month of February, 1779, he returned to 
France, where he was called in the in- 
terest of the American cause. The ex- 
cess of my mother’s joy was beyond all 
expression. This felicity was soon trou- 
bled by alarms which prevented her from 
enjoying in peace the happiness she had 
recovered. A project for a descent into 
England kept my father a long time on 
the coasts. His stay in France was em- 
ployed in preparing for new enterprises, 
The health of my mother suffered from 
passed shocks, from dangers which she 
feared, and from avery painful pregnancy. 
She brought into the world my brother 
on the 24th of December, 1779, the same 
day on which, twenty-seven years after, 
we lost her. This birth filled her with 
joy, as well as my father, and all who 
loved him. My father left again for 
America, where the war was still going 
on, The grief of my mother was greater 
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than at the first voyage. Her love had 
increased by her anxieties, and by the 
pleasant hours passed with my father. 
She was then nineteen years of age. Her 
impressions had become stronger and 
deeper ; a fuller and more serious confi- 
dence had associated her more mature 
mind with the opinions and the designs 
of my father; her reason as well as her 
heart was his. In the mean time her un- 
easiness during the Virginia campaign 
was beyond what she had yet suffered. 
The English papers, which alone could 
give her news, described the situation as 
desperate. The most sinister rumors 
came to her knowledge. She had the 
strength to conceal them from her mother, 
and tried to bear them all alone. The 
brilliant termination of that campaign, 
the success of which was due to my fa- 
ther, and which ended with the capture 
of Lord Cornwallis, brought to her a joy 
purchased by long agony. My father 
arrived at Paris on the 21st of January, 
1782—at a time when he was not ex- 
pected. The happiness of seeing him re- 
turn with so much glory, from such great 
dangers, the charm of his presence, all 
was felt by my mother with extreme vi- 
vacity.* The excess of her feeling was 
such, that for several months she almost 
fainted whenever he left the room. She 
was alarmed at this feeling by the idea 
that she would not be able to conceal it 
from my father, and that she would be- 
come troublesome. With this view, and 
on his ‘account alone, she tried to mod- 
erate it. I was born in the month of 
September, 1782, after a pregnancy of 

* All those who lived at this time re- 
member still the enthusiasm which the 
return of M. de Lafayette excited, enthu- 
siasm which the Queen herself shared. 
They were holding then at the Hite} de 
Ville a festival, on the occasion of the birth 
of an heir to the throne. They heard 
there of the arrival of the conqueror of 
Lord Cornwallis, and Madame de La- 
fayette, who was present, received a very 
signal mark of the royal favor, for the 
Queen wished to carry her herself in her 
own carriage to the Hétel de Noailles, 
which her husband had just reached.— 
Memoirs and Souvenirs of the Count Segur. 
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seven months, and exacted the most con- 
fining cares, Peace came to give my 
mother the rest of which she had so much 
need. The education of my brother was 
the constant object of her anxiety. She 
considered it her first duty to instruct her 
son in Christian doctrine and morals, and 
to try to make him feel the importance 
of them, Whatever obstacles were en- 
countered at that time, in the discharge 
of Christian duties, there was none that 
she did not desire at every sacrifice to 
make known to her son, She was de- 
termined, at the same time, to carry out 
the intentions of my father, thus respon- 
ding to his confidence. Besides, it was 
also her desire to find in a preceptor the 
qualities my father wished, It was with 
a heart open to divine influence, and 
through the principles of an enlightened 
religious belief, that while placing above 
everything else the preservation of the 
faith, she would have believed herself 
guilty in renouncing anything which was 
good and useful to learn, She thought 
that information, with a right heart, 
would lead to the knowledge of God. 
She chose, with my father, M. Frestel as 
a tutor for George. My mother made 
then a painful sacrifice. She thought that 
the business and position of my father 
would be injurious to the education of 
her son, occasioning unavoidable dis- 
tractions, and giving rise to feelings of 
vanity. She rented for M. Frestel and 
his pupil, then six years of age, a little 
lodging in the rue Saint Jacques, to which 
she made frequent visits. We had the 
good fortune to remain near her. You 
will find in the life of my grandmother 
an account of the family affairs at that 
time. Her fourth daughter married Mon- 
sieur de Montagu, and my Aunt de 
Noailles gave birth to her dear Alexis. 
My mother left the Hétel de Noailles and 
came to live in a house which my father 
bought in the rue de Bourbon, almost at 
the corner of the rue de Burgoyne. This 
removal did not prevent her passing much 
time every day at her mother’s. She made 
this year a journey to Chavaniac, the 
birthplace of my father, in Auvergne. She 
devoted herself greatly to my aunt Mad- 
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ame de Chavaniac, and showed for her a 
filial love which has held a large place in 
her life, It was then that Madame du 
Roure, third daughter of my grandmo- 
ther, who was a widow, married M, de 
Thésan, and her youngest daughter M. 
de Grammont. My mother owes to this 
marriage a tenderly loved brother, The 
ardent desire of doing good, the horror 
of all injustice, were very strong in my 
mother’s heart, She experienced great 
joy when my father employed himself 
in working for the abolition of the slave 
trade. He bought a property at Cayenne, 
“La Belle Gabrielle,” in order to give 
there the example of a gradual manumis- 
sion. All just and liberal ideas were in 
the heart of my mother. Her active zeal 
for doing good made her seek with ardor 
the means of promptly putting it in prac- 
tice. My father intrusted her in great 
part with the details of this enterprise, 
to which the desire of teaching the ne- 
groes of that place the first principles of 
religion and morals was added that, 
which she shared with my father, of set- 
ting them at liberty. She chose, in con- 
cert with him, a steward, M. de Riche- 
prey, worthy of such a mission and who 
was devoted to it. She associated with 
her the priests of the seminary “du 
Saint Esprit,” who had a house in Cay- 
enne. O that we possessed now her 
correspondence with the missionaries ! 
You would see there the good she had 
commenced, and that she counted upon 
doing. Her ardor for philanthropic ideas 
was still more increased by supernatural 
views. Her charity was kindled by the 
hope of teaching the negroes to know 
and love God, and philosophers, friends 
of the blacks, that the success of their 
enterprise would be in great measure due 
to religion. Revolutionary events did 
not permit us to see her wishes realized ; 
but we have had at least the consolation 
of knowing that the negroes on the plan- 
tation of “La Belle Gabrielle” did not 
commit the horrors which took place 
elsewhere. My father was occupied in 
1787 in obtaining a social position for 
Protestants. He made a proposition to 
this effect to the Deputies, which was 
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supported by M. de la Luzerne, Bishop 
of Langres, My father had gone to 
Nimes in order to learn better the par- 
ticulars of all the vexations to which he 
was striving to put an end. My mother 
shared his sentiments, and received with 
a strong interest the Protestant ministers 
who had been drawn to her house in 
consequence of that affair. Her enlight- 
ened zeal for religion made her wish that 
injustice should no longer be committed 
in its name; the greater the child of the 
Church she was the more she detested 
persecutions which alienated persons from 
it, and which, besides, were so opposed 
to the spirit of the Gospel. The tolerance 
of my mother was founded upon the first 
principles of religion. She regarded it 
as a great crime to put a restraint upon 
the liberty which God had been willing 
to leave to man, and even to provoke 
through motives of interest a resolution 
which conscience alone could dictate. 
She wished to attract to Catholicism, but 
through elevated motives. Never have 
I seen one more eager to make prose- 
lytes. The ingenuity of her zeal fur- 
nished her with the means, either by 
connecting herself with persons whom she 
believed itin her power to enlighten, or by 
removing the obstacles which their par- 
ticular situation had put in the way of 
their conversion, Nothing was neglected 
by her when she saw a chance, however 
uncertain and distant, of drawing to the 
Catholic faith. She often had occasion 
to manifest this zeal, which was always 
accompanied by a delicacy which pre- 
vented her ever becoming importunate, 
At her house was found the union of the 
most liberal principles of tolerance, with 
the most ardent religious zeal. The 
charity of my mother for the poor was 
sanctified by faith. Her activity rendered 
her helpful to a large number of unfor- 
tunate persons, She was very much oc- 
cupied in good works, and devoted her- 
self to them as much as the duties of her 
family would permit. She did not be- 
lieve she could conscientiously spend the 
least sum for her pleasure. Never did 
she indulge in any fancy which was 
not in strict accordance with these views. 
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She thought that money not employed 
in expenses which necessity required be- 
longed to the poor, and that it was ex- 
pressly forbidden to take away from them 
theleast thing. This principle, recognized 
in theory by so many pious persons, but 
so often evaded in practite, was followed 
rigorously by her. My mother expe- 
rienced a great affliction in the month 
of August, 1788, Her sister, Madame 
de Thésan, died, She only left one 
daughter. The Revolution had been pre- 
paring for along time. The States-Gen- 
eral were convoked, and met together in 
the month of May, 1789. My father was 
elected after the 24th of July commander 
of the National Guard of Paris. His 
life was connected with all the events of 
that time. You can judge in what in- 
tense anguish my mother passed the three 
first days of the Revolution, She was 
governed by no prejudice; moreover, 
she had shared for a long time with my 
father opinions which would naturally 
have been hers. She approved and ad- 
mired his conduct; she identified her- 
self with his sentiments, and was sus- 
tained in the midst of her anxieties by 
the thought that he was working for the 
triumph of just principles. The first 
misfortunes of the Revolution filled her 
soul with bitterness, to the extent of ren- 
dering her insensible to all enjoyment of 
the great reputation my father had ac- 
quired. She experienced only satisfac- 
tion in seeing him often sacrifice his pop- 
ularity in order to oppose an irregular 
movement or an arbitrary act. She had 
adopted and professed with frankness 
liberal opinions, but she preserved a deli- 
cacy which would be difficult to define, 
and which kept her from being what is 
called a party woman, Her views led 
her not to fear the blame of any society, 
but she trembled at the sight of the 
countless consequences of events, and 
she unceasingly implored the mercy of 
God, whilst outside she led a life full of 
occupation. She accepted all the appli- 
cations which were made to her by each 
of the districts ot Paris, to the number 
of sixty, and agreed to use her influence 
for the consecration of banners and for 
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other patriotic ceremonies. My father 
kept open table. My mother did the 
honors of her house ina manner to charm 
her numerous guests ; but what she suf- 
fered at heart can be judged of only by 
those who have heard her speak of it, 
She saw my father at the head of a rev- 
olution, of which it was impossible to sce 
the end, Every misfortune, every dis- 
order, was judged of by her without be- 
ing blinded by any illusion, which might 
naturally have been the case in a cause 
which was her own, She was, however, 
always sustained by the principles of my 
father, and so convinced of the good he 
could do, of the evil he could prevent, 
that she bore -with incredible strength 
the continual dangers to which she was 
exposed. Never (she told us) did she 
see him go out at this period without 
having the thought that she had bid him 
good-by for the last time. No person 
was more terrified than she by the perils 
of those she loved, but at the same time 
she was above herself, devoted, with my 
father, to the hope of preventing crime. 
The love of my grandmother for her 
daughter was a great happiness in the 
life of both. Her opinions were aristo- 
cratic; she had a horror of change, and 
terror of all the disorders which are the 
result of arevolution, But her heart and 
her mind knew how to appreciate justly 
each particular of my father’s conduct, 
whose character she had so early and so 
well discerned. The Viscountess de 
Noailles, my mother’s angelic sister, felt 
everything with her. Her intelligence 
and tenderness were of great comfort. 
We were too young to share the suffer- 
ings of my mother; nevertheless, my sis- 
ter began to give her great satisfaction. 
She made her first communion in 1790. 
This was, in the midst of the great events 
of that period; my mother’s first care. 
She experienced the most peaceful feel- 
ings in presenting her daughter to Jesus 
Christ, and in imploring with her his 
blessing upon my father. The civil con- 
stitution of the clergy was a subject of 
great trouble to my mother. She thought 
it her duty, on account of her personal 
position, to indicate her attachment for 
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the Catholic cause. She was present, 
therefore, at the refusal of taking the 
oath, which was made in the pulpit by 
the curate of Saint Sulpice, whose parish- 
joner she was. She found herself there 
with persons most known for their aristoc- 
racy. She resorted diligently to the 
churches and oratories where the perse- 
cuted clergy took refuge. She received 
continually nuns who made their com- 
plaints and asked protection, as well as 
those priests who had not taken the oath, 
whom she encouraged to perform their 
duties and to reclaim the liberty of their 
worship. My father was far from re- 
straining her, but you can judge how 
painful it was for my mother to think 
that, by this conduct, she did him a real 
injury, and lessened a popularity impor- 
tant to preserve. But no consideration 
made her hesitate when she acted in the 
fulfilment of a duty. She found in the 
accomplishment of this some consolation, 
in procuring for my father frequent occa- 
sions of showing his respect for liberty 
of worship, and his firmness to maintain 
it. My motlier would have desired to 
serve more efficaciously the cause of re- 
ligion by bringing some eminent persons 
among the clergy to conciliating views. 
She saw bishops whose piety she vene- 
rated ; she rendered justice to the recti- 
tude of their intentions, and to their 
character, but she was grieved to find 
that their political opinions, and, above 
all, their confidence in some intriguers, 
destroyed the effect of their most pacific 
dispositions. 

My father received often at dinner the 
ecclesiastics of the Constitutional clergy. 
My mother professed before them her at- 
tachment to the cause of the old bish- 
ops. She disscused her opinions with 
those whose personal character she es- 
teemed, and put in these conversations 
so much intelligence, sincerity, and con- 
sideration for them, that their feelings 
could not possibly be wounded. Each 
one, whatever might be his conduct 
or opinions, was always received by 
her as my father desired, without his 
being injured in his own estimation; 
because she allowed to others what 
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she preserved herself,—the liberty of ex- 
pressing her own convictions. She only 
departed once from the rule which she 
had prescribed for herself, of receiving 
equally well all kinds of persons. It 
was when the Bishop of Paris, newly 
installed, came to dine with my father. 
He did not come asa private individual 
as his confréres, and she was not willing 
to receive him in his capacity of diocesan. 
She dined away from home, although 
that was very marked. The different 
events of the Revolution, the dangers to 
which my father was exposed, the manner 
with which he maintained the principles 
of justice and liberty against parties, were 
the history of the anxieties and consola- 
tions of my mother during two years and 
ahalf. You have read in the history of 
the Revolution that there was a consid- 
erable disturbance, Holy Monday, in 
order to prevent the King from going to 
St. Cloud, where he wished to receive the 
Sacrament, through the attentions of the 
priests who had not taken the oath. He 
was not able to set out notwithstanding 
the efforts of my father, who entreated 
him to persist in a project, for the execu- 
cution of which he made himself respon- 
sible; the King refused. 

My father, dissatisfied with the Na- 
tional Guard, who had so badly assisted 
him before the disturbance, with the 
weakness of the King, which rendered it 
impossible to repair the mischief of that 
day, believed it his duty to tender his 
resignation as Commander of the National 
Guard of Paris, and, in order to avoid all 
entreaties, left his house. My mother re- 
mained there, transported with joy at his 
resolution, and was commissioned by him 
to receive in his place the municipality 
and the sixty battalions, who came to 
entreat him to resume the eommand. 
She replied to each as he would have 
himself dictated to her, observing all 
the shades of distinction that it was neces- 
sary to preserve, from the most commen- 
dable leaders to those who, like Santerre, 
had, by their bad conduct, necessitated 
this resignation, and who had. all come 
to make the same application, and re- 
peat the same protestations, My mother, 
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in the midst of the embarrassment which 
she experienced in fulfilling so delicate a 
trust, was overwhelmed with joy that my 
father had returned to private life. This 
pleasure only lasted fourdays. After hav- 
ing thus proved his dissatisfaction with 
the disturbance, which he had not been 
able to prevent, my father yielded to the 
general entreaties. He resumed the com- 
mand, and my mother the painful career 
of her anxieties. 

The 21st of June of that same year, 
1791, the King set out secretly from 
Paris, and was soon brought back from 
Varennes, where he had been arrested. 
There is no circumstance in the life of 
my father which called forth my mother’s 
admiration so much as this, She saw him, 
on one side, renounce his republican in- 
‘clinations to join in the wishes of the ma- 
‘jority ; on the other, in the painful relations 
which his position forced upon him, of 
‘taking all responsibilities and blame, in 
‘order to secure the safety of the royal fam- 
\iky, and to spare it as much as hecould all 
‘painful experiences. My mother was 
-eagerto go to the Tuileries as soon as the 
Queen began to receive, and before the 
acceptance of the Constitution. She 
found herself there the only woman who 
adhered to the patriotic party ; for she 
‘thought, as well as my father, that politics 
ought not in that situation to regulate 
personal intercourse. 

The Jacobins excited, on the 17th of 
July, a considerable riot. The brigands 
commenced by massacring two men. 
Martial law was proclaimed. It is diffi- 
cult to form an idea of my mother’s 
agony of mind when my father was at 
the Champ de Mars, a mark for the rage 
of a furious multitude, who in dispersing 
cried that it was necessary to murder 
my mother, and ‘carry her head before 
him. I remember the horrible cries that 
we heard, the fright of every one in 
the house, and above ail the intense 
joy of my mother in thinking that 
the brigands who arrived were no lon- 
ger in the Champ de Mars. She em- 
braced us, weeping for joy, and took, 
‘nm ‘this pressing danger, the necessary 

precautions with calmness, and above all 





with a very great relief. They had 
doubled the guard, who had placed them- 
selves in order of battle before the house, 
but the brigands were on the point 
of entering my mother’s house by the 
garden, which overlooked the square 
of the Palais Bourbon, the little wall of 
which they escaladed, when a body of 
cavalry, which was passing the place, dis- 
persed them. 

The Constitution having been accepted 
by the King, the Constituent Assembly 
terminated its meetings. It was replaced 
by the Legislative Assembly. My father 
gave up the command of the National 
Guard, and set out with my mother, in the 
beginning of October, for Auvergne. This 
journey was long, because they were 
obliged to stop, in order to respond to the 
tokens of kindness they received along the 
road. We followed in another carriage, 
and my brother joined us a little while 
after. We were then all together with 
my aunt Madame de Chavaniac, who was 
about seventy-two years of age. My 
grandmother D’Ayen and my aunt De 
Noailles came to share our happiness, to 
which my mother, tired out by all 
she had suffered, could not yet give 
herself up with entire freedom of 
mind. 

This interval of repose did not last long. 
My father was appointed commander ot 
one of the three armies that were formed 
at that time. He left Chavaniac in the 
month of December, 1791. This depar- 
ture, the near approach of war, the fear 
of new disturbances, all plunged my 
mother again into sadness; she had no 
longer any one about her to share her 
sufferings. My grandmother, and later 
my aunt De Noailles, had been obliged to 
return to Paris, She had bid them good- 
by, which she was far from believing the 
last. The violence of the political views 
of Madame de Chavaniac, who, besides, 
could not judge in any way of the actual 
state of public affairs, prevented her re- 
ceiving assistance from her. My sister 
alone, notwithstanding her great youth 
(she was only fourteen years old), gave 
her some consolation, My mother’s sorrow 
was increased by the emigration of Mad- 
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ame de Montagu, who set out for Eng- 
land with her husband. 

The declaration of war took place in 
March, 1792: it was followed by several 
battles of my father’s army, in one of 
which M., de Gouvion, an old Major-Gene- 
ral of the National Guard, was killed. My 
mother was penetrated with terror, and 
beset by the most frightful presentiments ; 
the internal troubles added to her grief. 

The letter of my father to the Legis- 
lative Assembly against the Jacobins, 
and his appearance at the bar to sustain 
it, gave her, in the midst of her troubles, 
the enjoyment which she was accustom- 
ed to derive from his conduct; but you 
can comprehend what she suffered at 
that distance, in seeing him exposed to 
so many different dangers. He invited 
her to come to join him; but she was 
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fearful that, in the fickle state of people’s 
minds, her removal would serve as a 
pretext for calumnies, and that it would 
be said he wished only to put his family 
in safety; she was also afraid of embar- 
tassing his movements, which were de- 
pendent upon so many uncertain events, 
After some days of deliberation, she re- 
solved to make a sacrifice, and to remain 
at Chavaniac. A battalion of volunteers 
of the Gironde, who were rejoining the 
army, passed through the village about 
this time. They were very much excited; 
some-even spoke of burning the cha- 
teau. My mother gave a dinner to the 
officers, and provided for the detach- 
ment which was lodged in the village, 
and her noble and patriotic manner in- 
spired respect, and preserved her from 
all accident. 


(To be continued.) 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


“Tne tenderest name in English litera- 
ture”—one has said of Charles Lamb’s—a 
name never spoken without an affection- 
ate prefix, “uttered or unexpressed.” 
And when we remember that face, 
wherein sadness and mirth were so 
strangely mixed; that gentle, child-like, 
suffering, heroic soul; the tragedy of its 
life hid beneath the quaint, brave humor 
of it,—when we remember these, even 
though we have not forgotten Chatterton, 
and Kirke White, and Cowper, and poor 
David Gray, and others whom we pity 
and love much, we must recognize how 
true and fit the saying. But if there 
were a phrase more strong and pitiful and 
tender yet, one that would express a 
still more personal and intense interest, 
holding somehow the fuller homage of 
our hearts—this would be the one to 
show how sadly dear to us is the name 
of Charlotte Bronté. 

It is very proper that a word should 
be said in connection with her letters, 
now first published, in order to freshen, 
somewhat, the impressions every one has 
received in reading her books and the 
melancholy story of her life, told so well 


by Mrs. Gaskell. Yet we cannot express 
the extreme diffidence with which the 
task is undertaken. In turning the leaves 
of the manuscript copies of her private 
correspondence we seemed indeed to be 
touching sentient things; we almost 
thought the sensitive, palpitating heart 
was itself laid bare ; a half-formed depre- 
catory appeal for pardon of the intrusion 
hovered on our lips. Yet we might not 
forbear. 

In reading the letters of Charlotte 
Bronté one is struck with the quiet, con- 
tained tone of them all. Old-womanly 
appear the earlier ones; but even those 
written at a matured age are singularly 
devoid of what are called “ attempts at 
fine writing;” always simple, sincere, 
forcible. In a letter to the publishers 
of Maga, “ E.” remarks: “I do not think 
we possess anything in the English lan- 
guage that surpasses the graceful choice 
of words in which my friend said all she 
ever had to say, for in copying her letters, 
if I ever inadvertently substituted an- 
other word, I found it quite a blot in the 
place of the one she had herself selected.” 
She often uses tender phrases in writing 
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to her nearest friend, but nothing was 
more foreign to her nature than the 
modern quality of gushingness, and she 
had an impatient, pitiless hatred of all 
shams. Who does not remember the 
characteristic postscript: “Strike out 
that word ‘darling;’ it is humbug. 
Where's the use of protestations? We've 
known each other and liked each other 
a good while; that’s enough.” There is 
something in the plain, undramatic state- 
ment of her daily burdens, her recurring 
sorrows, that gives an oppressive sense 
of the leaden pain of her life. We feel 
that if she would utter but one shriek of 
despair it would be an infinite relief. 
But no—it is a soundless agony; if we 
catch a glimpse of the lifted fuce, it is 
calm, pale, tearless, 

We notice, too, evidences of constant 
growth, and an increasing confidence in 
her developing powers. To the plaintive 
confession that her life has borne little 
fruit, succeeds the satisfaction that the 
work laid upon her to do, she is in some 
sort doing, indifferent to the ignorant 
criticism of those who cannot understand 
her. 

In your life and ours there has come 
a moment when scales seemed to fall from 
our eyes; when we looked back upon 
our histories, and around and before us, 
with a sudden surprised clearness of 
vision, The sorrow that trampled us in 
the dust, long ago, we had learned al- 
ready, perhaps, to contemplate calmly ; 
the rebel cry, “Thou art nor good, nor 
wise, nor just,” had been hushed; we 
had even said, with blind, enforced 
resignation, “Thy will, O Lord, be 
done!” Still, His ways had seemed 
dark, and past finding out; until at last, 
without any evolution of argument; 
without, peradventure, any special agony 
of self-inquest or divine imploration, 
quietly, quickly, the answer and vindi- 
cation has come; heard even then with 
wondering and humility, yet truly, as 
God is true. 

In studying the life of Charlotte Bron- 
té we cannot help sometimes wondering 
at the surpassing misery of it. “ But as 
if there was always to be some affliction,” 
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she says, in telling of a new sorrow that 
had come to her. There is something 
very touching in her notice of “the al- 
most unbroken happiness” of Dr, Ar- 
nold's life, its “ exemption from those 
deep and bitter griefs which most human 
beings are called on to endure.” Her 
own experience forbade her acquiescence 
in the theory that joy and grief are quite 
evenly distributed; she believed some 
were “appointed beforehand to sorrow 
and much disappointment.” “I took a 
different view,” says Mrs, Gaskell; “I 
thonght that human lots were more 
equal than she imagined; that to some 
happiness and sorrow came in strong 
patches of light and shadow (so tospeak), 
while in the lives of others they were 
pretty equally blended throughout. She 
smiled and shook her head, and said she 
was trying to school herself against ever 
anticipating any pleasure; that it was 
better to be brave and submit faithfully; 
there was some good reason, which we 
should know in time, why sorrow and 
disappointment were to be the lot of 
some on earth. It was better to ac- 
knowledge this and face out the truth in 
a religious faith.” ‘Submission, cour- 
age, exertion, when practicable,—these 
seem to be the weapons with which we 
must fight life’s long battle,” she said. 
And in one of her poems :— 


“* To toil, to think, to long, to grieve,— 

Is such my future fate ? 

The morn was dreary, must the eve 
Be also desolate ? 

Well, such a life at least makes Death 
A welcome, wished-for friend ; 

Then aid me, Reason, Patience, Faith, 
To suffer to the end.” 


“ Tell I will try to cultivate gond 
spirits, as assiduously as she cultivates 
her geraniums.” 

We, with our lesser burden of woes, 
look with awe upon an experience 
which could make it possible for her to 
close Jn Memoriam, when about half way 
through. Full as it is for us of comfort 
and sympathy and consolation, to her it 
was incongruous, insufficient. Her own 
sorrows seemed ever so near, were SO 
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hopelessly inexpressible, that she had no 
patience with this ‘rhymed, and mea- 
sured, and printed monument of grief.” 
It was not of Caroline Helstone she 
thought’ when this terrible passage was 
written: “ You expected bread, and you 
have got a stone; break your teeth on 
it, and don’t shriek because the nerves 
are martyrized; do not doubt that your 
mental stomach—if you have such a 
thing—is strong as an ostrich’s—the 
stone will digest. You held out your 
hand for an egg, and fate put into it a 
scorpion. Show no consternation : close 
your fingers firmly upon the gift; let it 
sting through your palm. Never mind: 
in time, atter your hand has swelied 
and quivered with the torture, the 
squeezed scorpion will die, and you will 
have learned the great. lesson how to en- 
dure without a sob, For the whole 
remnant of your life, if you survive the 
test—some, it is said, die under it—you 
will be stronger, wiser, less sensitive.” 

And yet it is very easy now for us to 
see that, without the suffering that mak- 
eth wise and strong, Charlotte Bronté 
would never have been the woman, never 
have been the writer that she was, 

But it is not alone that we desire to 
enforce such a moral, trite as any so al- 
ways freshly, vitally true can ever be, 
There have been few life histories in 
which the mouldings of a superior pur- 
pose are everywhere more markedly 
manifest. The law of recompense did not 
fail here. Her lot was, after all, not en- 
tirely void of the healthful ministrations 
of happiness, “ Even for me,” said little 
Jane Eyre, “life had its gleams of sun- 
shine.” The world, we know, has a way of 
squeezing some warm hearts sorely; and 
then losing itself in idle admiration of the 
rich bright crimson drops of song or say- 
ing. But of the world at large, this one 
had less cause than many to complain. 
She met with harshness and misconcep- 
tion enough—but she was greeted as 
well with hearty, swift appreciation, and 
the sweet rewards of a pure and high re- 
nown. Then, too, hers was the supreme 
satisfaction of expression, of accomplish- 
ment; and this is a joy that has in it 
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we know not what mystery of the di- 
vine. 

Looking back, as we may, over the re- 
cord of her life, it seems so plain that no 
phase of circumstance and surrounding, 
no companionship or bereavement, no 
experience of joy—seldom—or sorrow— 
frequent—could lfave been spared in fit- 
ting her for her labor. The agonizingly 
sensitive nature, the lack of mother-love 
and sympathy, the stern parental dis- 
cipline, the harsh experiences of her early 
school days, the lessons learned in teach- 
ing, the bitter indignities suffered as a 
governess, the life at Brussels, in the 
mere matter of literary drill and grace of 
style: the youthful home magazines, the 
severe criticisms of M. Heger, and the 
peculiar flavor of the French,—the “chip, 
chip,” of the stone-cutter in the grave- 
yard, the dun and purple moors, the 
bleak Yorkshire hills, their grim inhabi- 
tants, all that came to her through the 
channels of sisterhood, and the almost as 
strong friendship and sympathy of E.,—a 
sister too, as it now more fully appears, 
in suffering and trial,—the deaths, the 
loneliness, the grindings of poverty, the 
deep waters of religious doubt and de- 
spondency, ay, and more than all, the 
burden and shame of Branwell—without 
these this woman might have served 
some sufficient purpose in the general 
plan, but she could not have been the 
Charlotte Bronté that we know. 

Without giving them any the less credit 
for individual accomplishment, we must 
feel that the genius and character of Anne 
and Emily were, in many ways, merely 
complementary to those of Charlotte, that 
their most enduring part is what they 
gave toher. She would have been some- 
thing different without those weird 
nightly consultations, when the three 
sisters paced the room “ backwards and 
forwards, up and down,—as often with the 
candles extinguished, for economy’s sake, 
as not,—their figures glancing into the 
firelight, and out into the shadow, per- 
petually.” In later years when here, 
sleepless, alone, she walked as of old, 
night after night, we cannot tell how 
near seemed to her those disembodied 
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spirits, for whose presence she yearned 
with all the passionate intensity of her 
nature; we cannot tell the sacred com- 
munings of those awful hours. 

The very poverty of event and interest 
in her actual life gave the keen zest to 
her habit—and that of all those queer 
Bronté children—of “ making out” (as 
her school friend called it); of inventing 
scenes and situations and stories. It 
was real hunger that imparted such color 
and vividness to poor, starved Jane 
Eyre’s imaginings of “ Barmecide sup- 
pers of hot roast potatoes, or white 
bread and new milk.” It was the gnawing 
hunger and poverty of Charlotte Bronté’s 
life that gave rise to those royal roman- 
ces which charm and enrich the world. 

The marvellous descriptions of external 
nature, in all its moods and caprices, that 
abound in Charlotte’s works; above all, 
that sense of the subtile sympathy be- 
tween it and the human, are no mere 
trick of style; no factitious blazonry of 
adjective and rhetoric. The novel of 
to-day deals largely with “‘ natural de- 
scriptions.” But they seem often placed 
there for effect’s sake,--like a pretty 
plant trained artfully to a garden lattice, 
rather than a wild vine of the woods, 
trailing with native grace from the 
rough, strong branch to which it clings, 
the free wind tossing its leaves, and the 
sunlight glinting through. Sky and 
heather, sunshine and storm, assume 
in her stories the importance of living 
characters ; they are intrinsically a part 
of the plot and progress of the romance, 
as they were, indeed, a part of her own 
life. Do you not remember that scene in 
the garden at Thornfield? Her be- 
loved master has just asked Jane to be- 
come his wife, and she has promised to 
be his forever; the cup of her happiness 
is full and running over. In the sky of 
her hopes all is bravery and sunshine, 
when suddenly, in the midst of Roches- 
ter’s passionate talk, like a portentous 
thunder-clap, comes the passage: “ But 
what had befallen the night? The moon 
was not yet set, and we were all in 
shadow; I could scarcely see my master's 
face, near as I was. And what ailed the 
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chestnut tree? It writhed and groaned, 
while the wind roared in the laurel- 
walk, and came sweeping over us.” Then 
leaped the livid spark out of the cloud; 
there was a crack, a crash, and a close 
rattling peal; the rain rushed down. 
Every reader of the book knows why 
that thunder-storm and lightning-stroke 
came then and there. 

And a little farther on, what words 
could better make us see and hear? “As 
I looked up at [the monster splinters of the 
chestnut tree], the moon appeared mo- 
mentarily in that part of the sky which 
filled their fissure; her disk was blood- 
red and half overcast. She seemed to 
throw on me one bewildered, dreary 
glance, and buried herself again instantly 
in the deep drift of cloud The wind 
fell, for a second, round Thornfield; but 
far away over wood and water poured a 
wild, melancholy wail.” Who that has 
ever read its description will forget the 
storm in which Villette closes—“ that 
roared frenzied for seven days,” and 
strewed the Atlantic with wreck. 

We hear little, nowadays, of the 
hateful charge of “coarseness” once 
brought against portions of Charlotte 
Bronté’s books. We confess that we 
do not find that element in anything 
she has written—nor are we ignorant of 
the particular passages referred to. Her 
biographer did not “deny the existence 
of coarseness here and there in her 
works ;” but we feel that, remembering 
all that Mrs. Gaskell has said on this sub- 
ject in the context, she would have 
proved herself more consistent had she 
chosen some other word to characterize 
Charlotte’s pure-minded, faithful por- 
trayal of human nature as she appre- 
‘hended it. Yet Mrs. Gaskell is careful 
to tell us how “ utterly unconscious ” was 
Charlotte “ of what was, by some, es- 
teemed coarse in her writings.” This 
would have appeared in a still stronger 
light had her biographer not, apparently, 
winced at a certain passage in a letter to 
“.,” which is represented in page 119 
(American edition) by a row of dots, 
and which we have not succeeded in 
finding anywhere in the Life: 
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“T was aware, I intimated, that some 
persons thought proper to take exceptions 
at ‘Jane Eyre,’ and that for their own 
sakes I was sorry, as I invariably found 
them individuals in whom the animal 
largely predominated over the intellectual 
—persons by nature coarse, by inclina- 
tion sensual ; whatever they might be by 
education and principle.” 

Somewhat sweeping—but showing 
very strongly the author's conscious in- 
stinctive delicacy. 

“What I am,” said Charlotte Bronté, 
“it is useless to say. Those whom it 
concerns feel and find it out.” She needs 
no interpreter. Her pen refused to draw 
models, “Iam not writing . . . to 
echo cant or prop up humbug; I am mere- 
ly telling the truth.” She would make 
no apology for Emily’s way of having 
words “printed with all their letters, 
which it has become the custom to re- 
present by the initial and final letter 
only—a blank line filling the interval,” 
deeming it herself “a rational plan to 
write words at full length.” She was 
severely loyal to nature, to herself, to the 
inspiration which guided her. In the 
preface to Wuthering Heights, she said: 
“Whether it is right or advisable to 
create beings like Heathcliff, I do not 
know; I scarcely think it is. But 
this I know, the writer who possesses 


the creative gift owns something of 


which he is not always master—some- 
thing that, at times, strangely wills and 
works for itself. He may lay down rules 
and devise principles, and to rules and 
principles it will perhaps for years 
lie in subjection, and then, haply, 
without any warning of revolt, there 
comes a time when it will no longer con- 
sent to ‘harrow the valleys, or be bouttd 
with a band to the furrow’—when it 
‘laughs at the multitude of the city, and 
regards not the crying of the driver ’— 
when, refusing absolutely to make ropes 
out of sea-sand any longer, it sets to 
work on statue-hewing, and you have 
a Pluto ora Jove, a Tisiphone or a 
Psyche, a Mermaid ora Madonna, as 
Fate or Inspiration direct. Be the work 
grim or glorious, dread or divine, you 
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have little choice left but quiescent 
adoption. As for you—the nominal 
artist—your share init has been to work 
passively under the dictates you neither 
delivered nor could question — that 
would not be uttered at your prayer, 
nor suppressed nor changed at your ca- 
price. If the result be attractive, the 
world will praise you, who little deserve 
praise; if it be repulsive, the same world 
will blame you, who almost as little 
deserve blame.” She wrote to Mrs, 
Gaskell, who had sent her an outline of 
a story upon which she was engaged,— 
begging her to spare the life of the he- 
roine. “ And yet,” she says, “‘ you must 
follow the impulse of your own inspira- 
tion. If that commands the slaying of 
the victim, no bystander has a right to 
put out his hand to stay the sacrificial 
knife.” It was the desire of her father 
that her own Villette should “end well;” 
but it was beyond her power to alter 
what seemed fact. M. Paul Emanuel 
might never more return to her who 
waited. 

But we cannot narrow the life-work 
of Charlotte Bronté to her book-making 
merely; the heroism of her daily living 
—little as she knew it—was her greatest 
work. And it is this very unconscious- 
ness that gives us highest hope and in- 
spiration. 


‘* Little thinks, in the field, yon red- 
cloaked clown, 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down ; 


Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent.” 


And was, then, this life of pain and per- 
plexity only for us? Shall we mourn her 
untimely death just as the gates of earthly 
rest and happiness stood at last wide open 
to welcome her? Shall we think alone of 
what nobler accomplishment might here 
have been hers? Ono, no! Be sure that 
no human experience shell suffer waste, 
no growth be retarded in that place to 
which she has gone. Be sure that there 


‘* The far-off memory of ill 
Shall crown the long, long recompense.” 
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Berore the scream o’ th’ hawk 
The timid swallow flies, 

And the lake unrolled in the distance 
Like a silver carpet lies! 


The light that sleeps i’ th’ air, 

Like the breath of flowers is sweet ; 
The very dust is balmy 

Under the horses’ feet ! 


We sit in the tennis court 
Where the beautiful sunlight falls : 
The mountains crossed by bridges 
Come down to the city walls, 


The houses are hid in flowers, 
Buried in bloomy trees ; 

But under the veils of the willows 
Are glimpses of cottages ! 


What makes the wind so sweet ? 
Is it the breath of June ? 

Tis the jasper flute in the pear tree, 
Playing a silent tune | 


LEISURE 


“NEW RICHMOND, OHIO. 

** DEAR EDITOR :—I write to thank you 
for the L. M. in the April number on 
Competents and Non-Competents. But I 
want to say something more about that 
article ; and first, you made a very good 
distinction, and brought out the Com- 
petents in a very strong light, so that 
they might be admired, which was praise- 
worthy, because they deserve it ; but still 
Ithink you might have said a few words 
for the Non-Competents. I have met 
such men, who certainly deserved much 
from the hands of their fellows. Non- 
Competents are not all lazy, shiftless, un- 
stable, witless, or improvident creatures. 

‘Have you never meta class of men, 
energetic, honest, with brains, and not 
extravagant in the use of money, who 
never could get along? men whose boat, 
for some unaccountable reason, never 
could be pulled up stream? As you look 
back over the varied experience of years 
cannot you recall such persons, not lack- 
ing in energy, prudent, seemingly capable 
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enough, but ‘whose lives were dead fail- 
ures ? whose experiences were filled with 
continual effort toward the attainment of 
some object never reached? men, per- 
haps, whom you might think more capa- 
ble, more efficient, and more worthy of 
honor and success than yourself, and yet 
denied the success you have attained ? 
Have we not in society many such men, 
hard workers, earnest laborers, honest in 
endeavor and purpose to do good, and yet 
whose lives apparently are far more igno- 
minious failures than the ‘ red-shirted 
fireman’ speeding up Broadway? Others, 
with less effort than these, make every- 
thing they touch turn to gold; these 
poor souls find what they touch tum 
to ashes, Their glorious hopes end 
not in fruition. Their cherished plans 
crumble even when erected on good 
foundations. Their great purposes, let 
them be never so well followed, are 
thwarted and defeated by the strangest 
freaks of fortune. 

‘* We term such men unfortunate, un- 
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lucky ; we say the fates are against them. 
Somehow, we don’t see how it is, Jones 
never seems to get along. He works 
hard, poor fellow, he is saving, tries with 
all his might, but somehow just at the 
time he seems to be picking up a little, 
and making a little money, he gets his 
hand into the machinery, or cuts his foot 
with an axe, or the rain comes down upon 
his grain just as he gets it down—though 
it didn’t look a bit like rain when he com- 
menced, and all his neighbors told him 
just now was the time, and he’d better 
not miss it—or the bank breaks into which 
he has just placed a considerable sum 
of money. Such Non-Competents have 
claims upon us, upon our sympathy, ad- 
vice, encouragement, our purses, if need 
be; with them something needs to be 
done to conquer the unlucky (if I may use 
such a word) that is in their fate; then 
they would do well enough. Let us, 
therefore, while we praise and admire the 
men who do the successful work in the 
land, not forget their unsuccessful, yet 
not less laborious, companions. We can 
give them God-speed at least. 
“Truly yours, 
‘‘ONE OF THE NON-COMPETENTS.” 


We never said that all the Non-Compe- 
tents are lazy, shiftless, unstable, witless 
or improvident creatures. Yet we thank 
you, in turn, dear Non-Competent, for 
your letter and the suggesiions it contains. 
We are very well aware that the subject 
was by no means exhausted in the para- 
graphs you refer to. That there is 
something which seems very much like 
luck in the careers of certain successful 

_ persons, there can be no doubt. That 
there is apparently an element of ill-luck 
in the lives of others is likewise most true. 
There are, to be sure, some boats that 
glide up stream as if the invisible spirits 
of the water had laid strong, prevailing 
hold on the keel; while others slip sea- 
ward, though the rowers row never 80 
bravely. Yet the longer we live the stronger 
grows the conviction that fortune and 
misfortune are words which cover on the 
one hand a multitude of merits, and on 
the other a multitude of sins. We think 
it will generally be found in the lives of 
successful men that, to a great extent, 
they make their good fortunes. While 
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others are waiting for opportunities, these 
go out to meet them. 

Napoleon’s successes were not owing al- 
together to his surpassing genius; it was 
work, work, work ; the overpowering ex- 
ercise of will. Read those persistent, 
sledge-hammer letters to his elder brother 
Joseph, and to other subordinates, and 
you will see how he put forth his strength 
to overcome every opposition. Not mere- 
ly did he exert in the prosecution of his 
purposes every energy of his own nature, 
but he knew how to call forth the stern- 
est efforts of those engaged in his service. 

There is a world of meaning in that say- 
ing of the ancients: ‘‘ The gods help those 
who help themselves.” Trite, you say? 
Well, the truest things are apt to be the 
tritest. Talking very lately to a friend, 
whose life thus far has seemed a series of 
successes—and one of the hardest workers 
that we know—he remarked how strangely 
he had been helped in everything he had 
undertaken. With however so much 
diffidence he had entered upon a difficult 
task, he had always gone through well; 
there came to him unexpected scraps of 
information, perhaps in a newspaper he 
chanced to pick up, perhaps incidentally 
in conversation, but always he got the 
light and the assistance he most needed. 
If our dear Non-Competent should set out 
to write a magazine article, for instance, 
on a given subject; and if he put his 
heart in his work, he would be astonished 
to find how very much more there was to 
be said about that particular thing than 
he had ever imagined. Almost every 
book or newspaper he lifted to his eyes 
would contain suggestion or information ; 
the volume would, curious enough, fall 
open at the very page; he would walk 
among the most marvellous coincidences 
of discovery. He may remind us that 
after any word or subject is presented for 
the first time to our observation we will 
find it, to our surprise, continually re- 
curring, and he may declare that the same 
mental phenomenon accounts for all this 
outside assistance of which we speak. Of 
course the mind is alert in the latter as in 
the former case. But shall we not give 
the gods (if we have no better name for 
Providence) the credit for this faculty, or 
law, or whatever else we may choose to 
call it ? 
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On the whole, our advice to the Joneses 
would be to get rid of that idea of ill-luck. 
Let them look up and see their lucky star 
in the firmament. If they believe it is 
there, they will surely find it. And in 
life’s battle, hard, and up-hill, and long 
though it be, let them never, never, never 
give up. 

Yet we do not, good friend, acknow- 
ledge only a worldly estimate of the suc- 
cessful. The ‘‘ needy knife-grinder ” may 
be, in every true sense, a much greater 
success than the millionaire whose horses 
trample him under their feet. 

It may be that the experience of con- 
scious inefficiency and disappointment is 
what some souls need, in order to fit them 
for wider spheres of usefulness hereafter. 
But even these will be untrue to them- 
selves and the heavenly purposes if they 
easily accept Non-Competency as a neces- 
sity of their earthly existences. 


‘*My friend, can you move a little?” 
** No, I cannot stir.” ‘‘ Well, I must die 
then; good-by.” 

That is a conversation which took place 
in the dark, beneath the wreck of the 
Richmond State House. Could you and I 
talk with equal calm and courtesy at such 
a time and in such a place? You think 
not—but hold. You do not know what 
brave, heroic things you are capable of 
till put to the test. There is nothing that 
so renews our faith in human nature—in 
its potentialities of heroism, as Johnson 
would say—as the newspaper accounts of 
the ‘‘ catastrophes” that are happening 
around us every day. Take off your hat 
to that mild, matter-of-fact gentleman 
you are passing with a nod; you may 
have entertained an angel unawares ; your 
friend may prove himself in the railroad 
accident, in the boiler explosion, in the 
** Richmond horror” that will occur to- 
morrow, another Sidney, a veritable hero 
in broadcloth—gracious and undaunted in 
the face of Death. 


Way is it that David Gray’s poetry does 
not enter more largely into the currency 


of quotation? Can it be that many are 
aware of the wealth of description, the 
tenderness and heart-wisdom there is in 
it? Said his biographer: ‘‘ David Gray 
will not soon be forgotten by those who 
can pardon ambition, make allowances for 
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youth, and sympathize with sorrow.” But 
surely the intrinsic merit of his poetry 
should conduce still more to the immortal- 
ity of the poet’s name—touching as is the 
story of his doomed and disappointed life, 
There are few idyls in the language so 
fine and loving in description as ‘‘ The 
Luggie,” so dreamy, so sadly tender; and 
the sonnets, many of them, are pure nug- 
gets of gold. How well he expresses the 
sad incompleteness of his own life :— 


** Last night, in coughing slightly with sharp pain, 
There came arterial blood, and with a sigh 
Of absolute grief I cried in bitter vein, 
That drop is my death-warrant: I must die, 
Poor meagre life is mine, meagre and poor! 
Rather a piece of childhood thrown away ; 
An adumbration faint ; the overture 
To stified music; year that ends in May ; 
The sweet beginning of a tale unknown; 
A dream unspoken ; promise unfulfilled ; 
A morning with no noon, a rose unblown— 
All its deep, rich vermilion crushed and killed 
I’ th’ bud by frost :—Thus in false fear I cried, 
Forgetting that to abolish death Christ died.” 


The two sonnets that follow are so fe- 
licitous in illustration, so full of the deep- 
est philosophy, that they linger in the 
memory and become, in some sort, a part 
of one’s thought and life :— 


‘* Why are all fair things at their death the fairest ? 
Beauty the beautifullest in decay ? 
Why doth rich sunset clothe each closing day 
With ever-new apparelling the rarest ? 
Why are the sweetest melodies all born 
Of pain and sorrow? Mourneth not the dove 
In the green forest gloom an absent love ? 
Leaning her breast against that cruel thorn, 
Doth not the nightingale, poor bird, complain, 
And integrate her uncontrollable woe 
To such perfection that to hear is pain ? 
Thus, Sorrow and Death—alone realities— 
Sweeten their ministration, and bestow 
On troublous life a relish of the skies!” 


*“ The daisy-flower is to the summer sweet, 

Though utterly unknown it live and die; 

The spheral harmony were incomplete 
Did the dewed laverock mount no more the sky, 
Because her music’s linkéd sorcery 

Bewitched no mortal heart to heavenly mood. 

. This is the law of nature, that the deed 

Should dedicate its excellence to God, 
And in so doing find sufficient meed. 

Then why should I make these heart-burning cries 
In sickly rhyme with morbid feeling rife, 

For fame and temporal felicities ? 

Forgetting that in holy labor lies 
The scholarship severe of human life.” 


He wrote his own epitaph—these the fit 
last words :— 
“* There is life with God 
In other kingdom of a sweeter air. 
In Eden every flower is blown: AMEN.” 
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WHEN in an earlier number we wrote 
of Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-work Show, and the 
famous figure of Captain Kidd, we did 
not know that the van was moving north- 
ward, and that the dear old lady, the 
pride of the nobility and gentry, the true 
and only Jarley, would fling out her brown 
paper banners under our very noses, so to 
speak. But she has been among us, and 
has gone away again on her ceaseless tray- 
els, leaving a gorgeous but mixed impres- 
sion of “‘ brilliancies hitherto unrivalled,” 
of mysterious mechanical prima-donnas, 
of songless but bewitching mermaids, of 
Dr. Kane’s discovering open polar seas (in 
neighboring wash-tubs), of wicked Lind- 
ley Murrays, Bruces and Spiders, Boadi- 
ceas, Elizabeths, Josephines, beautiful 
girls pursued by Indians, moving statues, 
gigglers, bandits, Druids, strange classical 
apparitions, Little Nells, organ-grinders, 
and we know not what marvellous appear- 
ances and contortions. 

But the chief charm of it, the thing 
that lingers longest and most tenderly in 
the memories of us all, is the quaint, irre- 
sistible humor of the principal persona- 
tion—a humor that has in it something 
allied to pathos--that makes a Jarley not 
only a consumingly amusing and unique 
pastime, but ‘‘a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever.” 

Yes, there is a higher charm, for out of 
this innocent fun comes substantial suc- 
cor to homeless children, and to many 
needy and sore afflicted. 


WE find the following semi-obituary in 
an old number of a journal published in 
one of the Lake cities, and reproduce it 
on account of its sustained metaphor. 
Perhaps the reader may see another and a 
higher merit :— 

‘‘OUT INTO THE Foc.—All at once, yes- 
terday afternoon, a sudden veil was drop- 
ped upon the surface of the lake, and 
the waves, which a moment before were 
sparkling in a brilliant sunshine, were 
draped from view beneath a heavy, im- 
penetrable fog. Taking a sail-boat, we 
went out into it, dropped down the inner 
harbor before a fresh breeze, with the 
breakwater on the one side and the land 
on the other, hidden from.sight; then out 
into the lake upon a sea of dim uncer- 
tainty. The horizon was limited to a few 
yards, and only the steady breeze and the 
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regular march of the waves gave any indi- 
cation as to whither lay the land. Thus 
sailing, we soon became lost; and at a 
moment when we thought the land was 
far away upon the lee, we suddenly heard 
the noise of the breakers, and felt the 
heave of the groundswell. Going about, 
but a few minutes passed before we were 
again lost in the thick mist that enveloped 
us. Once or twice, in the near distance, 
other sails shot silently into view for a 
moment, dim as shrouded ghosts, and then 
faded as silently away. The monotonous 
tolling of the fog-bell alone broke the 
silence, and furnished the only guide to 
shore. 

“Tt was a scene to be remembered; but 
late in the evening we saw another, 
strangely and paincully like it. A little 
craft, a human soul, the treasured life of 
a fairy child of hardly four summers, was 
drifting out upon the waters of the silent 
sea, and falling rapidly away on the lee 
shore of death. Out into the fogs of 
eternity sailed the soul of little Grace, 
alone, with no hand to guide the helm 
save those of the unseen angels who act 
as pilots between earth and heaven. As 
the ebbing current of life grew turbulent 
and broken, tossing the frail form upon 
its cruel breakers, the eyes grew strangely 
bright, fixed with a rapt attention as if 
she listened to some sound far away, some 
bell tolling through the fog—the bells 
that Christian heard ringing cheerful 
promise from the happy land of Beulah. — 
May 18, 1859” 

Many a little prose poem like the above 
has appeared in some out-of-the-way 
paper, and drifted almost around the 
world. It is, perhaps, a better test of 
merit than the similar travels of verses. 
For, as any newspaper man knows, the 
scissors are always in search of something 
to fill the poet’s corner, while prose clip- 
pings are more abundant, and not so apt 
to be accepted on their title or general ap- 
pearance. A ‘ local reporter” in a neigh- 
boring city once wrote a tender little 
sketch entitled ‘‘ Died Yesterday.” It, 
too, was suggested by a near event. It 
not only ‘‘ went the rounds ” of the papers, 
and even magazines, of this country, but 
appeared, we believe, in the London 7imes, 
and was finally (of course) claimed as 
original by another writer, somewhere out 
West. 
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Lonpon, April 25, 1870. 

FIcTION has borne off the honors of the 
day during the present month. No liter- 
ary topic can compete in attraction with 
Dickens’s new story, in possession, and 
D'Israeli’s new novel, in prospect. The 
immediate demand for Hdwin Drood has 
exceeded that of any previous work by the 
same author. Forty thousand copies of 
No. 1 were printed in advance ; but these 
were absorbed at once, and ten thousand 
additional were immediately called for. It 
is supposed, and probably with good rea- 
son, that the limitation of the story to 
twelve monthly issues instead of twenty has 
had the effect of largely increasing the 
number of purchasers. D’Israeli’s novel, 
being published in the old expensive three- 
volume style, at a guinea and a half, com- 
mands no such sale, and must reach the 
general public through the circulating 
libraries. ‘The publishers go to press with 
five thousand copies. Extraordinary sums 
have been offered and paid by various 
American publishing houses for the ad- 
vance sheets of these works; much more, 
indeed, than would have constituted very 
handsome copyrights a few years since. 
That such high prices should be paid for 
what is merely a few days’ or weeks’ pri- 
ority, astonishes English publishers, and 
they are beginning to have a glimmering 
of the fact that, were an International 
Copyright once established, they would be 
literally nowhere in the race of competi- 
tion for the works of popular authors. 
The general diffusion of books in America, 
and the immense masses of readers that 
can be counted on with certainty, would 
enable Transatlantic publishers to far out- 
bid them. The whole question is indeed 
an authors’ one; and whenever it is car- 
ried, the London trade will find they have 
helped to raise up a power that they are 
unable to compete with, except by an 
abandonment of the present system of 
publishing in an expensive form fot the 
few, and a greater reliance on the pur- 
chasing capacity of the population gener- 
ally. 

Important books, however, have not 
been wanting, and conspicuous among 
them is 7’he Mythology of the Aryan Na- 
tions, by George W. Cox, a scholar well 


known by his small works on Greek His- 
tory and Fable. and his joint editorship of 
the new edition of Brande’s Dictionary of 
Science, Literature, and Art. In his present 
most curious and interesting book, Mr. 
Cox aims to establish the truth of the the- 
ory, originally started in England by Prof. 
Max Miiller, that the vast family of my- 
thic narrations familiar to us in the epic 
poems and mythologies of classical anti- 
quity are, under various modifications, 
arising from varieties of climate, culture, 
etc., the property of the whole Aryan 
race, and all alike spring from a simple 
origin—the phenomena of the natural 
world, and the course of the solar day and 
year—this being the common source from 
whence are derived even the most subtle 
distinctions of feature and character for 
the portraits of the actors in the great 
drama constituting the theme of all Aryan 
national poetry. The typical mythologies 
most carefully examined by Mr. Cox are 
the Scandinavian and Teutonic, as made 
known to us by the Edda and early Sagas ; 
the Grecian, enriched with all the wealth 
of Homeric imagination; and the primitive 
Hindu, still accessible to scholars in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda, the earliest re- 
corded utterances of the human race. 
Here is disclosed the key to the whole sys- 
tem, because here are found, and in their 
original metaphorical and allegorical sense, 
the epithets applied to the powers of na- 
ture and active forces of the physical 
world by their earliest worshippers. These 
epithets are shown by comparative philo- 
logy and etymology to lie at the root of 
the Grecian mythological conceptions, 
where we recognize them, crystallized 
from rhetoric into personality ; and their 
study affords the only means of explaining 
the various monstrous and abhorrent fic- 
tions, opposed to the moral sense and at 
war with the exquisite sense of propriety 
and refinement, native, to all appearance, 
to the Grecian mind. The co-existence of 
a purer religion, supplying motives for hu- 
man actions, along with a vast and shape- 
less congeries of mythological beliefs, is 
one of the most curious topics treated by 
Mr. Cox ; indeed, there is hardly a subject 
connected with the history of Religion and 
the mental development of the race but 
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what finds illustration in the immense 
mass of material collected by him. Under 
the general heads of ‘‘ The Ethereal Hea- 
yens,” ‘*The Light,” “‘The Lost Treas- 
ure” (of Summer), ‘‘ The Fire,” ‘ The 
Winds,” ‘The Waters,” ‘‘The Clouds,” 
‘‘The Earth,” ‘‘The Under World,” and 
‘¢The Darkness,” he groups together the 
various modifications of the same primi- 
tive ideas current among the different na- 
tions of the Aryan family. Whether his 
system of explanation is received or not, 
the book has great value as a storehouse 
and concordance of mythological lore when 
the traditional beliefs of each nation are 
examined comparatively, and their extra- 
ordinary resemblances brought out. Some 
of the chapters, as ‘‘ The Vivifying Sun 
and Aryan and Semitic Mysteries,” and 
‘* The Semitic and Aryan Devil,” are dis- 
tinguished by great boldness of specula- 
tion ; and the whole work must engage the 
attention of all to whom the past of the 
human race, in its deepest recesses and 
its bearing on the present, is an object of 
interest. 

The vauable Library of the Ante- Nicene 
Fathers of the Church has made further 
progress by the issue of volumes 15 and 
16 ; and the editors are now able to promise 
that, at most, six more volumes will in- 
clude all the Christian writings of the 
Ante-Nicene period. The new issues com- 
prise volume 2d of Jertullian’s Works, com- 
pleting his ‘‘ Polemical Treatises,” and 
**Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revela- 
tions,” a complete collection of the New 
Testament Apocrypha, for the most part 
now first made accessible to English read- 
ers. They are grouped by the translator 
in three divisions: ‘* Apocryphal Gospels,” 
comprising twenty-two separate docu- 
ments; ‘* Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles,” 
in thirteen distinct treatises; and ‘‘ Apo- 
cryphal Apocalypses,” in seven. The value 
of these writings, as affording evidence of 
the state of the Christian conscience and 
of modes of Christian thought in the first 
centuries of our era, is self-evident ; nor can 
sacred art and medizval poetry be under- 
stood without reference to their pages. It 
is remarkable that they should never be- 
fore have met with a translator in their 
entirety—the Apocryphal Gospels only 
having hitherto engaged most of the 
attention of English writers, Rarely has 
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a volume of equal curiosity been pub- 
lished. An important help to a large class 
of readers is furnished in Prof. Green’s 
Hand-book to the Grammar of the Greek 
Testament, comprising a complete Lexi- 
con or Vocabulary of New Testament 
Greek words, and an examination of the 
chief New Testament synonyms, illustrated 
by numerous examples and comments. In 
a moderate-sized volume it furnishes all 
the material necessary for acquiring a 
knowledge of the sacred text, and that not 
empirically, but on the soundest and most 
advanced philological principles. There is 
little else actually new in Theological Liter- 
ature, though among forthcoming books 
may be mentioned Comments and Siigges- 
tions on the Revision of the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, by Dr. Ellicott, 
Bishop of Gloucester; Chapters on the Ke- 
clesiastical History of England during the 
last Twenty Years, by Dean Stanley ; and, 
most important of all, the great and long- 
expected Bible Commentary, published un- 
der the direct supervision and authority of 
a committee of the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Anglican Church and a few distin- 
guished laymen, including the Speaker of 
the House of Commons—from whom it 
has been sometimes spoken of as ‘‘ The 
Speaker’s Commentary.” The text adopt- 
ed is the Authorized Version, a.p. 1611, 
‘* with explanatory and critical notes, and 
a revision of the translation by Bishops 
and Priests of the Anglican Church.” The 
idea of the work was first started in 1863, 
when Dr. ‘Thompson, Archbishop of York, 
undertook to organize a plan for its pro- 
duction. So little had been heard of. it 
since, that it was generally supposed the 
difficulties experienced in securing the co- 
operation of scholars of various schools of 
thought were insuperable, and that the en- 
terprise was abandoned—a notion happily 
contradicted by the promised issue of the 
first portion, ‘‘ The Pentateuch,” in the 
course of the present year. Its import- 
ance is obvious, when it is considered that 
at no previous time has the Church as a 
body committed itself to any comment or 
detailed interpretation of the Bible, and 
that the object of the present work is to 
give the general reader the same advan- 
tages as the scholar, by furnishing him 
with all the information requisite for un- 
derstanding the Word of God, and ex- 
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pressly to supply him with satisfactory 
answers to objections resting upon misre- 
presentation of its contents. Perhaps the 
weakest part of the plan is the selection 
of the general editor, Rev. F. C. Cook, 
Canon of Exeter, whose published works 
have certainly not acquired for him any 
supremacy of reputation. Associated with 
him, however, is a band of scholars and 
critics such as any church might be proud 
of. The best-known names among them 
are those of Dr. Harold Browne (Bishop 
of Ely), Rev. George Rawlinson, Dr. Payne 
Smith, Rev. H. J. Rose, Dr. Connop 
Thirlwall (Bishop of St. David's), Dr. 
Thompson (Archbishop of York), Dean 
H. L. Mansell, Rev. B. F. Westcott, Dr. 
Jacobson (Bishop of Chester), Dean J. 8. 
Howson, Dr. R. Scott (of Lexicon noto- 
riety), Dr. Lee (of Dublin), and Dr. Jack- 
son, the new Bishop of London. The 
work will be divided into eight sections, 
and published in clearly printed octavo 
volumes (probably 8 to 10), as nearly as 
possible of uniform size and price. 

In Secular Literature has been published 
a book of imposing size and appearance, 
A Historical Account of the Neutrality of 
Great Britain during the American Civil 
War, by Montague Bernard, the Oxford 
Professor of International Law and Di- 
plomacy. It claims to be a dispassionate 
narrative, well fortified by documents, the 
judgments of foreign legists, &c. On the 
History and Development of Guilds and the 
Origin of Trades Unions, is by a German, 
Professor Brentano, and displays much 
curious learning on a practically import- 
ant subject. He shows that the modern 
systems may be traced to Anglo-Saxon 
times, and were deeply imbedded in the 
earliest social arrangements in England, 
and probably spread from there to the 
continent of Europe. The concluding 
volumes (3 and 4) of Prof. Von Sybel’s 
History of Europe during the French Revo- 
lution; compiled from the secret archives of 
Austria, Prussia, and other German States, 
display the same merits that have 
won for the former portion the character 
of a valuable corrective of the mere An- 
glican and Gallican views of recent his- 
tory generally current to the exclusion of 
allothers. There is much of the charm 
of contemporary narrative in General Mer- 
cer’s Journal of the Waterloo Campaign 
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kept throughout 1815, and just published 
by Messrs. Blackwood. His account of 
the occupation of Paris by the Allies sup- 
plies many new features of interest to the 
picture of that eventful time. Te An- 
nual Register for 1869 is the last issue of 
the longest-lived of British periodicals 
(now The Gentleman’s Magazine is nothing 
but a name), 112 years having passed since 
its earliest volumes were illustrated by the 
genius of Burke. Speeches from Thucy- 
dides, translated and edited by H. M. Wil- 
kins, transports us to a diviner air. It 
aims at being at once both literal and flu- 
ent, close and idiomatic, modelled on the 
style of translation epcouraged in the 
Honor Schools of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The new work by Prof. Bain, of Aber- 
deen, Logic, Deductive and Inductive, in 
two volumes, each devoted to its division of 
the subject, is certain to find readers in 
America, where his previous works have 
met with so large a circulation. Scienti- 
fically he sits at the feet of J. S. Mill, but 
aimsto give his principles a wider exten- 
sion, showing in a separate exposition their 
application to mathematics, physics, bio- 
logy, psychology, politics, and medicine 
Another metaphysical book is a small 
work by Sir George Ramsay, Ontology, or 
Things Hzeisting, containing papers on 
mind, man, animals, grounds of belief ina 
future state, etc. A curious. nondescript 
book will be found in The Rosicru- 
cians, — Their Rites and Mysteries, with 
Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent 
Worshippers, and Eaplanations of the Mys- 
tic Symbols represented in the Monuments 
and Talismans of the Primeval Philosophers, 
by Hargrave Jennings. The illustrations, 
over 300 in number, are worthy the mys- 
tical nature of the context, and the writer 
must deserve a high place in the ranks of 
the Illuminati; his book ‘‘ deals, or profes- 
ses to deal with strange things and deep 
mysteries.” 

The indefatigable author of The Parks 
and Gardens of Paris has broken fresh 
ground for the horticulturist in an elegant 
volume, Alpine Flowers for English Gar- 
dens. In addition to the botanic and pic- 
turesque precepts, it contains a very plea- 
sant narrative of ‘‘A Little Tour in the 
Alps,” illustrated with the good taste so 
conspicuous in Mr. Robinson’s previous 
works, Trees and Shrubs for English 
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Plantations, by Augustus Mongredier, is 
also a very handsome illustrated volume, 
having the like object in view—the en- 
richment of home gardens by the natur- 
alization of the most ornamental foreign 
varieties capable of flourishing in the 
open air. T'he Handy Book of Bees, a 
practical treatise on their profitable man- 
agement, by A. Pettigrew, completes the 
list for rural economy. 
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In Voyages and Travels we have but 
space to mention a sumptuously got up 
and illustrated volume, From England to 
Delhi, a narrative of Indian travel, by Mr. 
Matheson ; and a revised edition of Dr. Por- 
ter’s Five Years in Damascus, with a de- 
fence of the remote antiquity of the Giant 
Cities of Bashan, \ately impugned by su- 
perficial and transient oLservers. 
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THERE have been recently some valuable 
additions to our Biographical Literature, 
iot the least important of which is 7'he 
Private Life of Galileo (Nichols & Noyes, 
publishers), The work is compiled prin- 
cipally from his correspondence and that 
of his eldest daughter, Sister Maria 
Celeste, nun in the Franciscan Convent 
of St. Matthew, in Arcetri. The chief 
charm of this compendious account is its 
domestic character, the insight it gives 
into the home life, the private struggles 
and trials of the great philosopher. It is 
interesting to read of his marvellous dis- 
coveries, of the sublime revelations made 
through him to the incredulous world ; of 
his persecutions ; his pitiful abjuration in 
feeble and querulous old age ;—but there is 
a more personal attraction about the simple 
story of his daily life ; of the burdens he 
had to bear in secret; the pecuniary har- 
assments which continually hampered him 
in his great work; the staggering burdens 
laid upon his meek shoulders by shiftless and 
ungrateful relatives; the envious carpings 
of the bigoted and ignorant; the love and 
sympathy of a saintly child. The tender 
constancy of this eldest daughter, Sister 
Maria Celeste, and the love and confidence 
with which Galileo repaid her affection- 
ate care, are the brightest threads woven 
in his mottled life. Her great regret was 
the impossibility laid upon her by conven- 
tual vows of being always with her 
father ; but he came to reside as near her 
as possible. When he falls ill she sends 
him little dainties, such as a baked quince, 
a couple of pears, phials of cinnamon- 
water—and the steward of the convent is 
sent on frequent visits to the sick man, 
that the latter’s condition and wants may 
be intelligently and promptly reported. 
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Later, when the poor old man, overcome 
with bodily ailments and mental troubles, 
is dragged to Rome to suffer ignominy at 
the hands of the Inquisition, the daughter 
cheers him with pleasant accounts of the 
garden—tells how the moon is now in the 
right quarter for pruning, that the lettuce 
is very fine, and that seventy large oranges 
have been sold at a very fair price. The 
author entirely discredits the ‘‘ Eppure 
si muove!” ‘It does move though,” 
story: ‘ This is one of those fine things 
which are put into the mouths of great 
men, but which, in fact, are not said ex- 
cept by their biographers. It is, indeed,” 
he adds, ‘‘ impossible that Galileo should 
have uttered such words as would have 
caused his instant consignment to the 
deepest dungeon of the Inquisition.” 
What could be more touching than his 
plaintive allusion to his own blindness ; re- 
minding us indeed of Milton’s grand lament: 
* Alas!” he wrote to a friend, ‘* your 
dear friend and servant Galileo has been 
for the last month hopelessly blind; so 
that this heaven, this earth, this universe, 
which I, by my marvellous discoveries and 
clear demonstrations, had enlarged a 
hundred thousand times beyond the belief 
of the wise men of bygone ages, hence- 
forward for me is shrunk into such a small 
space as is filled by my own bodily sen- 
sations.” It was his single, sublime boast, 
as day by day his eyesight was growing 
dimmer, ‘‘ that of all the sons of Adam none 
had seen as much ashe.” The painful in- 
consistencies, the pandering to prejudice, 
the concealments, the abjuration, the oc- 
casional petty shifts of this otherwise 
noble, and, in some real sense, inspired 
soul, afford an instructive study of char- 
acter; while the opposition of a false 
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conservatism to his so-called ‘‘ doctrines ” 
has a present application, not confined 
altogether to the Mrs. Partington of the 
Seven Hills. 

The Harpers have published 7’he Life of 
Bismarck, by John George Louis Hesekiel, 
translated and edited, with an introduc- 
tion, explanatory notes and appendices, by 
Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie. This includes 
both his private and political history, and 
descriptive notices of his ancestry. No- 
where else can so comprehensive and sat- 
isfactory an account of this remarkable 
man be found. The work is divided into 
four books, namely: I. The Bismarcks 
of Olden Time; II. Youth; ILI. Learn- 
ing the Business; IV. On the Voyage of 
Life; V. Minister, President, and Count ; 
everywhere the most conscientious inves- 
tigation is shown, and the narrative unites 
the solid value of history with a certain 
charm of romance, inseparable from a 
career so strange and triumphant. The 
illustrations are exceedingly numerous 
and of decided merit,—the initial por- 
trait of the Count being a masterpiece of 
wood-engraving, and the designs through- 
out being characterized by fidelity and 
spirit. 

In Religious Biography we have the Life 
of James Hamilton, D.D. (Robert Carter 
& Brothers), by Rev. Wm. Arnot, a sin- 
cere and manly narrative of a sweet, help- 
ful, and eminent Christian life; A Me- 
moir of the Rev. Wm. C. Burns, M.A., 
Missionary to China from the English 
Presbyterian Church, by his brother, the 
Rev. Islay Burns, D.D., the record of a 
career of noble aspiration and unselfish 
devotion; and a Memoir of Rev. John 
Scudder, M.D., by Rev. J. B. Waterbury, 
D.D. (Harper Brothers), detailing his in- 
defatigable labors and singular experiences 
as a missionary in India. 

Among continued works we have the 
IX. and X. volumes of the Popular Edition 
of Froude’s History of Hngland (Charles 
Scribner & Co.), which nearly completes 
this presentation of a work in which the 
public have been quick to recognize not 
only laborious research and conscientious 
fidelity, but exceeding candor of discussion 
and most winning grace of narrative. 
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The same firm have added to their ‘‘ Tlus- 
trated Library of Wonders” a volume from 
the French of A. Le Pileur, on the Won- 
ders of the Human Body, which presents, 
without undue use of technicalities, the 
most interesting and important facts of an- 
atomy and physiology ; the engravings be- 
ing numerous and thoroughly illustrative. 
Among the most popular features are the 
pages on phrenology, music, and artistic 
expression, The successive volumes of 
Dr. Hanna’s Life of Our Lord (already 
noticed) have been rapidly issued by Ro- 
bert Carter & Brothers; The Close of 
the Ministry, The Passion Week, The Last 
Day of Our Lords Passion, The Forty 
Days after the Resurrection, completing 
this admirable work. The IIL volume of 
McClintock and Strong’s Hncyclopedia 
of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature exhausts the letter G. In view 
of the lamented death of the senior editor, 
it isa matter of congratulation that Dr. 
James Strong, under whose charge falls the 
responsibility of the completion of the by 
no means large portion of the work which 
their joint labors had not perfected, is in 
every way thoroughly competent to the 
task, In the department of Biblical Lite- 
rature, especially, it is to be doubted whe- 
ther among contemporary scholars one 
could have been selected more profoundly 
acquainted with the subject; one who 
could bring to its investigation a keener 
analysis, a sounder judgment, a more sin- 
cere devotion. 

There is such a janty, off-hand, be- 
witching air about Miss Alcott’s last story 
of An Old-Fashioned Girl (Roberts Bro- 
thers), that somehow criticism seems to be 
an impertinence. All we can do, or at 
least want to do, is to say some pleasant 
word of recognition, and pass on. We 
wonder if the rising generation, and the 
risen too, know what a wholesome pill 
they are so eagerly devouring in the guise 
of a delightsome sugar-plum. For never 
was more sound principle, never more 
healthy sentiment nor timely doctrine and 
reproof presented in heartier, livelier, 
more ‘‘ taking” style. If not a book for 
all time, it is precisely the book for a day, 
and that the one in which we live, 





